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POLITICAL. 


OBSTRUCTION IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


VIEWED BY HENRY W. Lucy. 





Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 


Strand Magazine, London, March. 


T is thirteen years since a new Parliament started on its 
| way with Mr. Gladstone sitting in the seat of the Premier. 
Since March, 1880,a great deal has happened, not least, the 
change of circumstances under which the business of the 
House of Commons is conducted. The majority of the House 
of Commons may be Liberal or Conservative, but when pre- 
sumptuous hands are stretched forth to touch the Ark of its 
procedure, its instincts are all Tory. Mr. Gladstone, driven to 
desperation in the second session of the Parliament of 1880-5, 


endeavoured to reform procedure so that obstruction might be 
met on even terms, but he was met with such determined 
opposition that he succeeded only in tinkering the pot. Oddly 
enough, it was left for the Conservatives, when they came into 
office, to revolutionize the system upon which, through the 
ages, Parliamentary business had been carried on. 

There was nothing in the reforms more startling to the old 
Parliamentarian than the proposal automatically to close debate 
at midnight. A dozen years ago, a debate carried on through 
several nights might appear to be approaching a conclusion. 
The Leader of the Opposition, rising between eleven o'clock 
and midnight, spoke in a crowded House. The Premier, or 
his Lieutenant, followed, assuming to wind up the debate. 
Members, wearied of the long sitting, were prepared to go forth 
to the Division lobby; when from below the gangway, on the 
left, there arose a familiar figure, and there was heard a well- 
known voice. 

These usually belonged to Mr. O’Donnell bent upon vindi- 
cating the right of a private member to interpose when the 
constituted authorities of the House had agreed in the opinion 
that a debate had been continued long enough. A roar of exe- 
cration from the fagged legislators greeted the intruder. He 
expected this, and was in no degree perturbed. In earliest 
practice, he had a way of dropping his eye-glass as if startled 
by the uproar, and searched for it with puzzled, preoccupied 
expression, apparently debating with himself what this out- 
burst might portend. He did not love the British House of 
Commons, but he knew what was due to it in the way of 
respect, and however angry passions might rise, however tur- 
bulent the scene, he would never address it, looking upon it 
with the naked eye. As his eye-glass was constantly tumbling 
out, and as search for it was preternaturally deliberate, it 
played an appreciable part in the prolongation of successive 
sessions. 

The member for Dungarvan was, in his day, the most thor- 
oughly disliked man in the House of Commons. The distaste 
for Mr. Parnell, and for Mr. Biggar in his early prime, was 
softened by contrast with Mr. O’Donnell’s subtle provocation. 
He is gone now, but Mr. Seymour Keay and Mr. A. C. Morton 
continue his practices under greatly altered conditions. One 
of Mr. O’Donnell’s famous achievements took place in the 
infancy of the Parliament of 1880-5, and apart from its 
dramatic interest is valuable as illustrating the change effected 
in parliamentary procedure by the New Rules. On that par- 
ticular June night the paper was loaded with questions. Ques- 
tion No. 23 stood in the name of Mr. O’Donnell, and contained 
in his best literary style a serious indictment of M. Challemel- 
Lacour, then just nominated by the French Government as 
their representative at the Court of St. James. 

Sir Charles Dilke, the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
made categorical reply, directly traversing all the points in the 
indictment. When he resumed his seat, Mr. O’Donnell rose, 
in his usually deliberate manner, captured his eye-glass, and, 
having fixed it to his satisfaction, remarked, in his drawling 
voice, that it was “ perfectly impossible to accept the explana- 
tion of the Government.” Being interrupted with cries of 
“Order! Order!” he quietly played his trump-card: “If I 
am not allowed to explain,” he said, “I will conclude with a 
motion,” 

The House howled again, but it was a cry of despair. Mr. 
O’Donnell, they knew, had the whip-hand. Under the New 
Rules such obstructionists are easily disposed of, but in June, 
1880, all the House could do was to roar with resentment. Mr, 
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O'Donnell was used to thisincentive. He produced a pocket- 
handkerchief, took down his eye-glass and carefully polished 
it while members yelled and tossed about in their seats with 
impotent fury. There was no closure in those days, and Mr. 
Gladstone, after a hurried consultation with Sir Erskine May, 
hastily moved that Mr. O’Donnell be not heard. Then fol- 
lowed a scene of extraordinary tumult, and it was not until 
one o'clock of the following morning that Mr, O’Donnell, 
grateful for a pleasant evening, was good enough to state that 
before he recurred to the question he would give due notice. 
After an eight hours’ wrangle, the Speaker called the next 
question on the paper, No. 24. 

The House proved, however, capable of dealing with Mr. 
O’Donnell, and it must be a consolation to him in his retire- 
ment that it was he who directly brought about the appoint- 
ment of the Parnell Commission with all it effected. 

It is the same with others of less strongly marked character. 
Vanity or garrulity may force a new member into a position of 
notoriety. He may, according to his measure of determina- 
tion, try a fall again and again with the House, and may 
sometimes, as in the case of Mr. O’Donnell, seem to win. But 
in the end the House ef Commons proves victorious. It is a 
sort of whetstone on which blades of various temper operate. 
In time they either forego the practice or wear themselves 
away. In either case the whetstone remains, 





BIENNIAL ELECTIONS AND LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS. 
RAYMOND L, BRIDGMAN. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
New England Magazine, Boston, April. 

ANY people would have both State elections and legis- 
lative sessions biennial. Others would prefer biennial 
elections and annual legislative sessions. I believe that both 
of the proposed changes—in many States they are, of course, 
effected changes—would be unwise, and would work to the 
serious injury of the State. Having once thought otherwise, 
and been compelled, in candor, to change my views because 
of increased familiarity with facts as they are to be observed 
at the State House and in State politics; having also had 
better facilities for observation than most people, it may be 

pertinent to set forth the reasons for my conclusions, 

The demand for biennial sessions is based on the belief that 
the Legislature spends much time foolishly, that the sessions 
are needlessly long and expensive, that it is unwise to keep up 
a constant tinkering of the laws, that business suffers by fre- 
quent disturbance of the laws, that lawyers protest against 
constant revision, and the common people cannot keep up 
with the new legislation, that many “cranky” matters are 
introduced, and, in short, that the real needs of the State 
would be amply served by a session once in two years, to the 
great relief of the apprehension of the people, and the saving 
of their money. 

It is beyond dispute that there is need of reform in legis- 
lative methods, and that some of the popular criticism is richly 
deserved. But the reform does not lie in the direction of less 
frequent sessions. 

The history of Massachusetts, at least in recent years, proves 
beyond question that the necessary course is not in less fre- 
quent attention to the needs of the State, but rather in more 
faithful watchfulness over them. It is every year more evident 
that the growth of the State demands frequent opportunities 
for adjustment, for adaptation of the laws to the rapidly devel- 
oping needs of the times. In the face of the alleged popular 
demand for less frequent sessions, legislation grows in quan- 
tity and the future holds no prospect of any diminution. The 
fact that people bring enough business to the Legislature for a 
long annual session, shows how they practise their theories. 
They demand biennials, but they must have annuals. 

The impression that old questions form the main business 
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of the Legislature year after year, rests on a very narrow basis. 
Taking out the questions which require an agitation of two or 
three years for their settlement, but which mark a real devel- 
opment, there is nothing of consequence left as a basis for the 
charge that each legislature merely works over the old busi- 
ness of its predecessor. There is now only one “ hardy annual” 
at the State House, except biennials, and that is Woman Suf- 
frage. Many advance movements which have encountered 
serious obstacles have finally achieved success. Woman Suf- 
frage only stands where it did twenty years ago. This may be 
contemptuously classed as “rubbish”; but it has the support 
of Henry L. Dawes, George F. Hoar, and distinguished men 
and women of the State in numbers sufficient to prove that 
the success of a petition before the Legislature is not the only 
indication of the intellectual calibre or general good sense of 
the petitioners. In the esteem of’ the great corporations, the 
demands for an Employers’ Liability Law and for weekly pay- 
ments of wages were at first “ rubbish,” and they were so treated 
by successive Legislatures. Years of earnest agitation were 
necessary to give them a standing in the Great and General 
Court. Yet those years were a period of growth, of develop- 
ment in the State, and what was at first believed to be “ rub- 
bish,” was found to be not only good sense, but a positive 
benefit to a large class of people. 

It is urged that there is too much special legislation; that 
general laws ought to be passed that would obviate the neces- 
sity of special laws. Certainly; but the criticism fails to perceive 
that special Acts must often precede general Acts. 

A study of the business of the courts of the State reveals an 
immense increase in its volume. As it is with these courts, 
from the Supreme to the lowest, so it is with the Great 
and General Court. The pressure which is felt at every 
county seat, is felt most of all at the State House. Yetin this 
court, which makes the laws which control the other courts, it 
is proposed to cut down the number of sessions by one-half, 
and into that half to crowd the accumulations of two years 
and to tell the people to make the best of it they can. The 
proposition is ridiculous, and it only needs this comparison 
with the other court business to show how little real attention 
can have been given to the matter by the friends of biennial 
sessions. Their opponents might rest their entire case on this 
argument alone, if the facts were fully. understood by the 
people. 

A weighty reason for annual sessions, as well as for annual 
elections, is that the people should keep nearer their represen- 
tatives than is possible by a biennial session. The quality of 
legislation is affected by the sense of nearness, and annual 
accountability. Not only would there be a higher plane of 
legislative morality in a body elected every year, but the needs 
of the people would receive more prompt and immediate 
attention. Members are elected with some reference to local 
and current issues. 

The objection on account of the greater expense of annual 
sessions is not to be considered for a moment in comparison 
with the good to be obtained by prompt attention to the wants 
of the people. 

To sum up: the objections to annual sessions are founded 
upon mistaken beliefs as to facts and upon a conservatism 
which fails to recognize the growth of the community. 

The objections to annual elections are summarized as follows 
by the Hon. Henry L. Pierce, in his argument before the Legis- 
lative Committee oi constitutional amendments: 


The admitted evils of the present system, concisely stated, are, 
first, incessant political agitation; second, overmuch legislation ; 
third, instability and uncertainty in the laws; fourth, unnecessary 
and wasteful expenditure of money. 

The second of these objections has already been considered 
herein; the third objection has also been answered. The 
fourth objection and the first may be considered together, It 
is true that money will be wastefully spent in annual elections; 
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so it would be in biennials or quadrennials. The simple ques- 
tion is, is the election worth the expense? My answer is, yes; 
and it would warrant a much larger expense if the end were 
not to be gained otherwise. The community finds its voice 
only in elections, Legislatures are its only representatives ; 
laws its only expression. The annual election is also an 
important school for the education of voters, and is worth all 
it costs, either in money or in time devoted to “ agitation.” 





THE INITIATIVE IN SWITZERLAND, 
W. D. MAcCrRAcCKAN, A.M. 


Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Arena, Boston, April. 

THE WRITER of this article is the author of “ The Rise of the 
Swiss Republic,” published last summer by the Arena Com- 
pany, and which was reviewed in THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
Vol. V., No. 16. He has spent much time in Switzerland, and 
has made a very thorough study of her institutions, 

HE Iniative may be defined as the right of a voter, or body 
T of voters, to zuztiate proposals for legislation, The 
amendment incorporated into the Federal Constitution of the 
Swiss Confederation on the 7th day of July, 1891, makes this 
right applicable : 

“When fifty thousand voters demand the enactment, abolition, 
or alteration of special articles of the Federal Constitution,” * 

A Federal law to regulate the practical application of this 
principle was passed on the 27th of January, 1892. 

It is to be noticed that, although the Initiative is made to 
apply only to constitutional amendments, the line of distinc- 
tion between statute law and common law is so loosely drawn 
in Switzerland that the people will be able to initiate proposals 
for legislation upon almost any subject. 

The Initiative is the necessary carollary of the Referendum, 
by means of which laws framed by the representatives must be 
submitted to the people for final acceptance or rejection. Both 
institutions are mediums for the expression of the popular 
will, from different points of view. The Referendum is a 
passive force: it says merely “aye” or “ nay,” and is essen- 
tially judiciary in character. The Initiative, on the other 
hand, is an active, creative force; it supplies the progressive 
element in the process of legislation, while the Referendum 
acts as a Critical, controlling check upon the adoption of laws. 
Taken together, these two institutions form the most perfect 
contrivance for the conduct of self-government. They create 
a sort of political pendulum which carries certain expressions 
of the public will directly from the people to the Legislature, 
and back again to the people for their verdict. 

In the United States how can a question in which many 
voters are interested, but which has not yet entered the domain 
of ‘‘ practical politics,” be brought into the channels of legis- 
lation? The most obvious method is by electing a representa- 
tive pledged to lay before the House a Bill incorporating the 


*** Proposals may be made in the form of general suggestions or of 
finished Bills. 

‘‘ If such a proposal is made in the form of a general suggestion, 
and the Federal Houses are in favor of it, they must elaborate an 
amendment in the sense demanded by the initiators, and lay it before 
the people and the cantons for acceptance or rejection. If the Fed- 
eral Houses are not in favor of the proposal, the question of whether 
there is to be an amendment at all must first be voted upon by the 
people; and if the majority of the Swiss citizens who vote pronounce 
in the affirmative, the Federal Houses must elaborate the amendment 
in the sense demanded by the people. 

‘‘Ifthe proposal is made in the form ofa finished Bill, and the 
Federal Houses are in favor of it, the Bill must be laid before the 
people and the cantons for acceptance or rejection. In case the Fed- 
eral Houses are not in favor of it, they can preparea Bil! of their own, 
or move the rejection of the proposal, and then submit their own 
Bill or motion of rejection along with the original Bill to the vote of 
the people and the cantons,” 
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This would be extremely difficult under our 
present system of entire disfranchisement of minorities in the 
matter of representation. But if, perchance, the representative 
be secured, and the Bill introduced, it may not even be noticed, 
much less discussed. 

Two other courses are open—petition and bribery. The 
second of these | dismiss, as useless to those who are striving 
for clean government. Petition is often resorted to; but the 
signatures of the sovereign people are rarely treated seriously 
by politicians, when attached merely to requests, and unaccom- 
panied by a direct command, 

The privilege of petition must not be confounded with the 
right of the Initiative. The latter is a demand made upon the 
Government by a body of voters to discuss a certain project 
and to return it to the people for final approval or disapproval. 
The authorities are obliged to take it into consideration, or to 
draw up a Bill of their own incorporating the same principle. 

At present seventeen Swiss cantons out of twenty-five have 
incorporated the Initiative in some form into their constitu- 
tions; and as the Federal Government has now followed, it 
cannot be long before the entire Confederation will be gov- 
erned upon the same principles. 

The Swiss statesmen have solved one of the great political 
problems of the ages: how to enable great masses of people to 
govern themselves directly. Ever keeping in view the system 
of the popular assembly, which is zdead/y perfect and is eternally 
grounded in the very nature of man, they invented the Initia- 
tive and the Referendum, and grafted them upon the repre- 
sentative system ; thus rescuing the essence, the vital principle 
of the popular assembly (or “town meeting”) from perishing 
miserably before the exigencies of modern life. For in its last 
analysis the process of the Initiative and Referendum is simply 
this: a given number of voters propose legislation, through 
the medium of the Government, to the whole body of voters; 
the act being identical with that of the voter who rises in the 
popular assembly to propose a motion to his fellow voters. 

Beside the elementary simplicity of this method of legis- 
lation, the stateliness of a House of Commons or the pomp of 
a House of Lords, the military displays of the Reichstag or 
the oratory of the Chamber of Deputies seem tawdry and 
tricky makeshifts. The very smartness of our House of 
Representatives and the muchi-vaunted (but fast-vanishing) 
respectability of our Senate seem empty shams, unfit for free- 
men to acknowledge, much less admire. For it is only im 
uncertain accents and with faltering purpose that the will of 
the sovereign people is made known in those imposing, but 
deceptive bodies. 





The Referendum in Switzerland.— Many misconceptions 
exist about the Referendum as it is used in Switzerland. 
These ought to be corrected. In some cantons the 


Referendum does not exist at all. In 
where it exists, it is of three kinds. There are the od/#- 
gatory Referendum at Zurich, Berne, Lucerne, Soleure, 
Bale-campagne, Grisons, Argovie, Thurgovie ; the facultative 
Referendum, that is, one taken upon the demand of a certain 
number of electors, at Lucerne, Bale-ville, Scaffhouse, Saint- 
Gall, Tessin, Vaud, Neufchatel, and Geneva ; the partia/ Refer- 
endum, relating solely to some points named by the law, in 
Valais. In other cantons there is something resembling in a 
measure the facu/tative Referendum. In no canton, however, 
is the annual Budget ever submitted to the Referendum, 
Berne, formerly submitted to vote of the people a Budget for 
four years, but that system is abolished. Democracy, pure 
and simple, by the Landsgemeinde, without representation, 
still exists at Uri, in the two Unterwaldens, the two Appen- 
zells, and at Glaris. Besides these cantonal provisions, there 
is in the Federal Constitution a Referendum which dates 
from 1864 only. This Referendum, as finally passed in 1874, is 
a facultative one, the Constitution providing that Federal 


those cantons 
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laws shall be submitted for adoption or rejection by the 
people, if a demand therefor is made by 30,000 active citizens 
or by eight cantons. This Federal Referendum has been but 
sparingly used. From 1874 to the end of 1891, it was tried 
nineteen times, in twelve of which only was the result against 
the law. Ofthese twelve, three were afterwards presented 
with new modifications, and passed without any interference 
on the part of the people. In Switzerland one finds this lim- 
ited kind of Referendum, so sparingly employed, useful. In 
great countries, however, where public affairs are intricate and 
more or less mixed up with those of foreign States, the Refer- 
endum seems likely to havea disastrous effect, whether the 
population be intelligent or an ignorant and barbarous mass. 
—Professor C. Hilty, of the University of Berne, in Revue de 
Drott International et de Legislation Comparee, Brussels. 





SWEDISH-NORWEGIAN CONFLICTS. 
KNUD BERLIN. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Tilskueren, C openhagen, February. 
l. 

THE NORWEGIAN-SWEDISH QUESTION is coming to the front in 
European politics. The bloodless conflict has hitherto 
brought Norway many advantages. The Swedish policy of 
gaining time by allowing Norway her smaller claims has 
proved a false movement, for the Norwegians have gained 
ground and strength by each new move, and now feel strong 
enough to demand and to exact independent foreign repre- 
sentation, and, that gained, the end of the now hated union 
cannot be far off. 

N 1824, on the 1oth of November, when the oath of fidelity 
I had been taken by the new King, the first elected by the 
Swedish-Norwegian Union, the president of Norway's Storthing 
said that there could be no danger to the Union if both King- 
doms remembered that the honor and advantages of the one 
would aiso be those of the other, that if both would consent to 
sacrifice something when necessary, the day of union would be 
remembered as a blessing and celebrated as a feast-day. Time 
has proved the vanity of these words. The Union has been an 
unhappy one. The ties have become looser every year; hard 
words have been spoken; threats have been uttered, and the 
compact has been cursed. Thetime for reconciliation is long 
past, and the opportunity for restoration of the “ marital” 
union is lost. The fate of the Union hastens to a decision. 
Norway, which has been fretting ever so long under Swedish 
supremacy, wants to go out of the Union and prociaim her 
independence. 

This is the situation and history of the conflicting and un- 
happy union. The Swedes claim that, in the Kiel Peace transac- 
tion, the Danish King ceded Norway “ with full right of posses- 
sion and sovereignty ” to the Swedish King; that the latter, 
undertaking only to recognize Norway's special privileges, 
could have continued a system of absolute government in 
Norway if he had desired so to do; for that was the system of 
government in Denmark, the sovereign of Norway. But the 
Swedish King did not continue the Danish system; he volun- 
tarily resigned “ the absolute” rule,and subscribed to the Con- 
stitution, which Norway in the meantime had adopted for 
herself. In other words, he ignored the sovereignty of the 
Danish King and recognized the Norwegians as independent 
and able totreat for themselves. If the Norwegians now disown 
that transaction, then the Swedish King, according to written 
International Law, has a right to enforce the stipulations of 
the Peace Treaty at Kiel, for Norway has never, according to 
International Law, been recognized as an independent State, 
able, on its own account, to enter upon any legal trans- 
action with any other State. 

Norway never recognized the Treaty of Kiel as binding for 
herself, and the popular opinion has always been that the 
Treaty of Kiel, whereby the Danish King “ceded” Norway, 
was a mere nominal transaction as regards Norway. The 
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unwritten law of nations recognizes Norway's right to deter- 
mine her own fate and future. 

So faras tothe theory. Practically, Norway did not volun- 
tarily seek union with Sweden. She accepted it, as Sars has so 
often said, as the least of two evils. Had she refused, Sweden 
would have made war upon her. What Norway really wanted 
was the realization of the Eidsvold Constitution and the gov- 
ernment of Christian Frederik, the King of her own choice. 
The sore point is that Norway had to give up her own plans 
and submit to Sweden. This quiet, though enforced, submis- 
sion to union is a wound never thoroughly healed, but still 
breaking open from time to time, when Norwegians begin to 
feel that they have grown strong, and have attained true 
national power. 

In the introduction to the “ Act of Union” it is stipulated 
that the Union is for “ union in war and peace and for a King 
incommon.” It is, therefore, a “ real union,” not a “ personal 


union”; it does not come to an end with the death of the 
King. But the “real union” is limited. In the “ Act of 
Union” nothing is mentioned as common for both countries 


excepting the King, and “war and peace” affairs; but long 
practice has caused both countries to have the same Ministers 
abroad and the same Consuls. Norway now demands separate 
Ministers and Consuls. 

The first point of conflict between the two countries was 
the national flag ; the next was Norway’s demand fora national 
order of decoration. After much trouble she carried her point 
in both cases. Another question was, which of the two 
countries should be named first. Oscar I. decided that Nor- 
way should be mentioned first in all transactions relating to 
Norway, and vice versé for Sweden. Almost everywhere 
Norway has carried her demands, and the salient point is that 
these conflicts represent an emancipation struggle, the final 
purpose of which is total separation. 

The present conflict about Consuls will probably be the 
beginning of the end of the Union, though the separation is 
not likely to take place without the shedding of blood. 
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A WAR AGAINST- WARS. 
JOHANNES H. Wispy. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Soctal Economist, New York, March. 

Mes duty we omit obscures some truth we should 

have known,” Ruskin says, and the world seems 
really beginning to understand this practically. We slowly 
rise from words to action. We have been saying that 
war is murder, and now effort is made to abolish it. Many 
ridicule and decry these efforts, and military men regard it as 
a fanatical design, the imagery of mistaken philanthropy. 

“T admit,” says the military skeptic, “that it is sad because 
of such loss of life, but war is necessary.” We are inclined to 
think that this idea is rather a mouldy fragment of the temple 
of barbarism than a fundamental part of the fabric of our civili- 
zation. Since 1815 there have been over seventy cases of suc- 
cessful arbitration for the adjudication of international con- 
troversies. 

How, from a purely religious point of view, can war be con- 
sidered necessary, if the laws of State and Government are 
modeled upon the laws of God, the Gospel of peace? Never 
with a word or an allusion does Christ recommend war. His 
own placid, divinely balanced temperament is an historical as 
well as a religious protest against war, and His words accord 
with his example—“ They that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword.” “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God.” 

The civilization of the present needs a reéstablished Chris- 
tianity, anda rehabilitated Cliristianity, to reinstate the Gospel 
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as originally preached. Surely, were the war-god divested of 
his blazonry and his smoke-wrapped tumult, and given the 
envenomed stiletto and the shrouding cloak of the assassin, 
the shoes of silence, and the death-rattle of the slain as his 
only visible and audible incitements, the magnetizing power 
of his eyes would die away, and the people would recognize 
themselves idolaters and put the god to death. 

Another thing which overpowers the imagination is the 
traditional splendor of military processions. The bold, stirring 
music, the brilliant uniforms, the clashing sabres, the measured 
march, the waving banners, the resplendent helmets, suffice to 
delude the beholder and frequently prevail in his choice of a 
calling. Even women listen with tradition-hardened hearts to 
the thunder of battle, though their own sons may be gone, 
never to return, 

War is no more necessary for nations than is murder for 
individuals. If war is, as some maintain, a necessary evil, it is 
necessary Only for evil purposes. Are we truly imbued with 
the spirit of humanity if we maintain that evil must be per- 
petuated to insure the progress of the race? We now regard 
dueling as an uncivilized means of settling personal misunder- 
standings or wrongs, but place armies opposite each other, let 
them mutilate and slaughter one another, and people call the 
struggle glorious. The mania of homicide is heroism. 

The military officer of to-day retorts ‘“ But war makes nations 
brave, self-reliant, alert. It rouses a lofty spirit of self-sacrifice, 
it imbues the soldier with a glow of patriotism, it brings into 
action forces and qualities which would perish in the valley of 
perpetual peace.” The bravery developed by war, it may be 
confidently asserted is declining. That cannot be true 
patriotism which will lead men to murder and incendiarism. 
The qualities and forces brought into action by war have never 
been of a nature to accomplish anything but evil deeds, and 
what Von Moltke apparently overlooked when he talked about 
the ‘ educational value of war” is the licentiousness and pro- 
fanity prevalent among soldiers and sailors. Statistics prove 
that a decrease in the male population invariably increases 
licentiousness; and what can be more ruinously effective in 
this direction than war? 

It certainly takes time to shunt the mind off the track of 
inherited ideas, and this serves to support the opinion that 
the peace movement will be universally diffused, not by the 
vicissitudes of revolution, but by the steady progress of moral 
evolution. It is a struggle between sword and pen, between 
muscle and brain, between animalism and humanitarianism, 
between barbarians and practical Christianity. 





THE LIMBO OF PROGRESS. 
FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, London, March. 

R. CHARLES PEARSON’S recent work * Nationai Life 
and Character” is a very remarkable production. Imagi- 
native as a romance, but with the imagination of insight it is 
a “forecast” of the future, not only for England and the 

British Empire, but for the whole human race. 

Two observations suggested the writing of the book, the 
purpose of which is to indicate, in a general way, the direction 
in which we are drifting in political and social life. The first 
of these observations was that America is rapidly filling up, 
and will soon be constrained to restrict immigration. Turning 
next to South America, and seeing how little the white immi- 
gration prospers there, and then looking further afield to where 
the European races have formed colonies from which the 
natives cannot be displaced, or where the Chinese follow and 
swarm upon the pioneers, Mr. Pearson was led to the con- 
clusion that “ The lower races are increasing upon the higher, 
and will some day confine them to a portion of the temperate 
zone,” 

The American continent has room for an enormous popula- 
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tion of the higher races, which may be expected to flourish in 
vast industrial communities, and though a vast, increasing negro 
population is taking hold of the Southern States, there is no 
native race to reckon with in America. In Southern Australia, 
too, where the climate is all that could be wished, and where 
also the native races have ‘‘died out” before the approach of 
the white man, there are magnificent opportunities for the 
continuance and development of the higher races. But every- 
where in Asia and Africa the prospect changes. There is, 
firstly, a vast difference of climate and, secondly, the neighbour- 
hood of great populations to whom the climate is congenial, 
who are too hardy to die out before the approach of the white 
man, and who are daily taking lessons in the arts of advance- 
ment, and of the means of getting rid of intruders. 

That native races must needs succumb to Europeans where- 
ever they neighbour each other, is too wide and general a belief. 
Much depends on the quality of the native race, its numbers, 
its teachability in the arts of war and peace, and its superior 
measure of adaptability to climate. When these things are 
considered, it seems in the highest degree probable that China 
will limit Russian expansion in Central Asia only asa prelude to 
still greateractivity. The Chinese are spreading enormously in 
all the Malay countries, and most where they are under the 
protection of European settlements, which they are bound to 
supplant. “ Nothing,” says Mr. Pearson, “but the most vigi- 
lant opposition of the Australian Democracies has kept the 
Chinese from becoming a power in that remote continent.” 
They have got a footing in South America, are spreading in 
the Pacific islands, and find their way freely to our African 
colonies. 

On the subject of Africa, Mr. Pearson has a great deal to 
say which is very much to the point: the upshot of which is 
that the native races are not of the exterminable order, and, as 
in Natal, are increasing more rapidly than the European 
peoples ; and this, he says, in consequence of the establish- 
ment of law and order. But the result, as Mr. Pearson points 
out, is that where the lower races stream in, the higher races 
begin to consider labour of all but the highest kind dishonour- 
able; “and from the moment that a white population will not 
work in its fields, mines, and factories, its doom is practically 
sealed.” Its field of employment is reduced to narrow limits, 
and even here the native is rapidly being educated to compete 
with it. When that point is reached, the white race must 
“move on.” 

According to Mr. Pearson's belief, that will be the fate of 
Natal, and of all the region between Natal and the Sahara. In 
short, when we set out to civilize races so eminently teachable 
as the Zulus, for example, we provide for our own extrusion. 
And so itis in every place where there are swarming populations 
capable and teachable. Their hostility is a matter of course, 
and nothing can be weaker or more foolish than assumptions 
to the contrary. 

The drift of Mr. Pearson’s argument is that the lower races 
under enforced law and order, increase faster than the higher, 
but the gist of his argument is that certain races which we 
regard as naturally inferior to Europeans are likely to increase 
very largely in comparison with the races which at present 
consitute what claims to be the civilized world; that we our- 
selves are the blind instruments of fate for multiplying those 
races; that while they increase in number they are taking 


lessons in science, in trade, and in war, and that as one great 
consequence of all this the European people will find them- 
selves ousted from colonial enterprise in Africa and Asia, and 
gradually limited to a poor existence within their original con- 
fines. Mr. Pearson, however, believes in a growing preémi- 
nence of industrial conditions, and does not appear to consider 
that war will play any important part in determining the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Indeed, he concludes, that with the rapid 
spread of the Black and Yellow Belt the habitual temper of 
mind in Europe would be profoundly changed. Depression 
accompanied by stagnation would replace the sanguine confi- 
dence of races now panting for new worlds to conquer, 
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PRINCIPLES AND DANGERS OF THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF CHARITY.* 


BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A., LL.D. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicestr from a Paper in 
International Fournal of Ethics, Philadelphia, April. 


PROPOSE to illustrate the principles of charity organiza- 

tion purely by London experience. It is for my hearers to 

judge how far anything | have to say has an application that 
can interest them. 

“ Charity,” for us, means ‘‘ neighborly service”; “ organiza- 
tion of charity,” therefore, means ‘‘ concerted action in neigh- 
borly service.” The organization of charity, thus understood, 
involves two essential factors: 

First, there must be a high and definite conception of 
human welfare, in so far as it can be affected by men’s attempts 
to help their less fortunate fellows. 

Secondly, there must be concerted action or division of 
labor in the light of this idea, and with a view to realizing it, 
between all persons and agencies that are attempting to do 
neighborly service. 

In other words, it is the general principle of “ organization’ 
to work always on a plan, and that a plan based upon respect 
for character. Without such plan, there is great danger of 
interfering with other people’s lives—a most grave responsi- 
bility—without a distinct conception of any good to be done 
them on the whole. Nothing undermines character so much 
as these chance interferences. 

“ Organization ” may be summed up as the transformation 
of a charitable chaos into an orderly and friendly neighbor- 
hood, in which rich and poor consult together and unite their 
resources with a clear, concerted idea, not only for the relief of 
individual cases, but especially for the control of general influ- 
ences. When this is done, if there are still gaps in the array of 
institutions they may be filled up. But usually thereare plenty 
of workers and plenty of institutions ; yet, because the workers 
are untrained, and both workers and institutions are unor- 
ganized, little has been done that is beneficial, and everything 
that is injurious. When the same person is helped ignorantly 
by several different agencies, sometimes also by several relig- 
ious denominations, the result becomes positively horrible: it 
forces the poor into fraud. It is all very well not to let your 
right hand know what your left hand does; but if your right 
is Presbyterian and your left Roman Catholic, and both 
are helping the same person, it becomes advisable that they 
interchange information. ‘ 

Doles and overlapping, together with indiscriminate or care- 
less administration of public or semi-public relief, form the 
down-grade to paupertsm, Money is to be had by luck, medical 
relief from charity or the Poor Law, outdoor relief from the 
public funds if you are fortunate in your application; and so 
people become accustomed to “chance it’’; not to manage 
well what they have, not to make provision for ordinary ill- 
ness, let alone a time of slack work or old age. They form the 
habit of going to public or semi-public offices for what they 
might have provided for themselves. Nothing is so pathetic 
as the way in which they accept what zs as a guide to what 
should be. But it is they who have to suffer. When thrift has 
mot been practised and independence of character has been 
impaired, the end is the workhouse. The great provident 
institutions which are the creation of the British working 
class, and are quite unmatched in the world as proofs of char- 
acter and administrative ability among the wage-earners, have 
no chance where unorganized charity prevails. Every English 
workman earning decent wages can secure himself a good 
allowance by joining one of the great friendly societies. The 
highest payment is about two pounds a year (Hearts of Oak), 

and secures eighteen shillings a week for six months, and a 
smaller allowance beyond that time. Asa rule, one would not 
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help a man in mere illness who had not done this much for 
himself, unless, of course, he had saved in some equivalent 
way. But catch him before the mischief is done, get him to 
join some good club and stay zz, and you have done well to 
save him from the last results of his improvidence. 

Administering relief is a secondary part of the duty ofa 
committee, and must be distinguished from “ providing” it. 
It is plain that, as the committee becomes fused with the 
neighborhood, the relief work of the committee passes, as it 
ought, into the relief work of ‘he neighborhood in consultation. 

Help should be given just as we give it toa friend or rela- 
tion in a scrape or in misfortune. I do not believe in unction 
and ostentatious “sympathy,” though in some trying cases the 
loving care of a good man or woman may make all difference. 
I should aim at a friendly, businesslike tone, giving no moral 
intention to the inquiries, but presupposing the duty of help- 
ing, if effectively possible, and simply urge that we must have 
the case all clear before us, if we are to find out what is to be 
done. I give an instance which illustrates the nature of 
thorough help, based on thorough knowledge: 

An apparently iil-nourished boy was receiving half-penny 
dinners at school. 
demn—too 


This was the broadcast help that we con- 
much, because little. Inquiry showed the 
family most respectable people, but the father,a copper-worker, 
was disabled by chest-disease. The wife and one boy were 
earning something. More than twenty pounds was raised by 
the Charity Organization Society for this case, with the final 
result of setting up the family in a different line of work and 
saving it from pauperism. It cost money, thought, and trouble, 
but a family was saved. Dinners to the boy would have been 
useless while the family was sinking lower and lower. 


too 





Should Drunkenness be Punished as a Crime ? The new 
Italian Penal Code has made some grave innovations in the 
matter of crimes and punishments. It has done away with 
capital punishment, and replaced it by hard labor during 
life. It has caused the erection of special asylums for alcoholic 
criminals. This last provision seems to me to be of more 
than doubtful utility. In the course of my observation asa 
magistrate, and in studying the various alcoholic criminals 
who have been brought before me, I have long since reached 
these positive conclusions: that drunkenness should be declared 
by the law punishable, as well as the crimes committed under 
its influence, when it was in the power of the delinquent to 
have avoided getting drunk; that drunkenness should be 
visited by a more severe penalty when the alcoholic excitement 
was purposely brought about in order to strengthen the deter- 
mination to commit the crime; that it should be punishable 
with extenuation by the magistrate, when it occurs in persons 
of weak intelligence, whose power of enduring alcoholic drinks 
is diminished by the inferiority of their cerebral organization. 
Drunkenness is inexcusable in persons who know that they 
cannot drink without danger. There is, ina word, no admissi- 
ble excuse for drunkenness unless alcoholism has produced 
cerebral lesions, from which result a realalienation of mind. 
I believe that the innovations of the Italian penal system in 
regard to alcoholic persons may be dangerous, as much for the 
immunities which these innovations give to alcoholic persons 
as for the extreme latitude allowed to magistrates.—Camozn 
de Vence, in Bulletin de la Soctété de Legislation Comparée, 
Paris, March. 


The Vast Importance of Properly-Collected Statistics.— 
As differences of opinion increase between publicists of diverse 
schools and between statesmen of different parties, the need 
of recurring to methodical observation of social facts is felt 
more and more, A tree must be judged by its fruits. Results, 
collected with precision, furnish proof, sometimes of the 
excellence of certain social practices, sometimes of the bad- 
ness of others. Statisticians are intrusted with the duty of 
enlightening both students and men of action in regard to 
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the march of social evolution, its advance, its retrogression, 
its arrest. In some sort, statisticians are the bookkeepers of 
a nation, and employed to give information to all those who 
are interested in the workings of the great national factory, 
as a State may be called, in the movement of its affairs, the 
situation of its fortune, the prosperity and morality of those 
who work for it. In France we have the advantage of pos- 
sessing precious, extended, and detailed statistics in regard to 
the population and its annual movements, in regard to prop- 
erty and its mutations, transportation and communications, 
the way in which the principal public services—the army, jus- 
tice, instruction, charities, and the like—are carried on, Our 
agricultural and mineral productions are pretty well known to 
us, as also the action of the great banks. We have means of 
investigation of great variety, and very numerous, and yet we 
remain in a state of sorry uncertainty in respect to our general 
wealth and its division among individuals. The balance- 
sheet of our country is guessed at rather than known, and 
that by asmall number of the initiated only, who are clever 
enough to dare trust some ingenious hypotheses. That is as 
much as to say, that in all our discussions we are lacking in the 
most essential basis. Resuming my figure of speech, I] would 
say that statisticians, considered as bookkeepers, confine 
themselves too much to keeping books of single entry. Each 
branch of statistics is developed apart from the other branches, 
and does not serve to sustain and rectify those other branches. 
We have, in consequence, scattered information, which does 
not yield as much profit as it might be made to yield. What 


is needed in every country, in my opinion, is that the books of 
statistics should be kept on some system analogous to that of 
double entry, by which each special statistic would form part 
of a general table, or balance-sheet. To attain this end, sta- 
tistics should be collected under some general direction and 
system. For this purpose 1 am not in favor of intrusting the 
matter to Government, for I am persuaded the control and 
elaboration of all the elements of statistics could be more 
effectually done by a society not under Government control.— 
Adolphe Coste, in Fournal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, 
February. 


Results of Good Administration.—Those who have not been 
in Berlin for a number of years can hardly imagine the prog- 
ress it has made during the last quarter of acentury. The 
extraordinary development of the towns of the New World is 
the only thing which can give an idea of the progress made by 
the German capital. Berlin is the New York of the old con- 
tinent. Two centuries ago the capital of the Elector of Prussia 
had not more than ten thousand inhabitants. It increased 
when the dragonnades of Louis XIV. drove from France the 
Huguenots, who were warmly welcomed at Berlin and increased 
by their industry its prosperity. In 1780, the city contained 
142,000 inhabitants. By 1861 Berlin’s population was half a 
million. This figure, at the present day, is more than tripled; 
that is, in the course of thirty years; and the town, swallowing 
its suburban communes, has doubled the superficies of its ter- 
ritory. To Berlin flock all those to whom the city offers or 
promises means of enjoyment, all who wish to try their fortune, 
and still more, legions of working people who want work for 
their hands and wages to supply their wants. Panem / for the 
one; circenses/ for the others. Besides these new citizens, 
more than half a million of foreigners pass through Berlin from 
the 1st of January to the 31st of December. Berlin is, so to 
speak, a State within aState, With its population of 1,624,313, 
and with a yearly expenditure of 94,619,710 francs ($18,923,942) 
it ranks among the great States of Germany, immediately 
after the three powerful kingdoms and before the Kingdom of 
Wiirtemberg and the Grand Duchy of Baden. How can this 
extraordinary fortune of Berlin be explained? Almost entirely 
by its administration, which is, in many respects,a model. The 
population increases every year by more than 50,000 inhabit- 
ants. Two-thirds of this increase is due toimmigration. Yet, 
the fact, that one-third of the annual increase comes from the 
excess of births over deaths, proves incontestably the excellence 
of the administration. Very few, indeed, are the great cities 
of the world in which there are not every year as many deaths 
as births.—Oscar Pyfferoen, in Bulletin de la Société d'Economie 
Sociale, Paris, March. 
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EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE METHODS OF 
SCIENCE, 


WILLIAM I. SEDGWICK, 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Educational Review, New York, March. 


PART from the educational value of science, there is 

something in the mere methods of science which makes 

them of peculiar, unique, and distinctive value as instruments 
of education. 

The educational value of methematics is held to consist, 
broadly speaking, in the enforcement of purely deductive rea- 
soning. But there is another aspect in which the methods of 
mathematics have peculiar educational value, and to my mind 
this is its most distinctive characteristic. It is, more than any 
other science, that which enforces the abstract as opposed to 
the concrete; and just here lies both its strength and weak- 
ness as an educational instrumert. In its power of divorcing 
ideas from things, in its constant tendency towards generali- 
zation and abstraction, it possesses an educational value ofa 
peculiar kind to an eminent degree. But this very peculiarity 
limits its educational availability to somewhat advanced 
stages of education. 

But the strength of the mathematical method is its weak- 
ness also, It is constantly seeking to depart from the concrete, 
and to pass over into the abstract. In this respect it differs 
completely from the physical and natural sciences, which 
dwell chiefly upon things. The methods of physical and 
natural science are therefore of much more elementary edu- 
cational value than those of mathematics. 

Cases like Laura Bridgman’s and Helen Keller’s show what 
can be done in education by even the most imperfect means of 
connection with the external world. But if Dr. Howe and 
Miss Sullivan had been obliged to begin their teaching with 
the axioms of geometry or the abstractions of algebra, instead 
of simple objects, such as they really used, namely a doll or a 
pin, we should probably never have witnessed these, the most 
wonderful triumphs of American education. 

Over against the mathematical we may place the physical 
and natural sciences. It is these subjects which bring the stu- 
dent into the most intimate connection with the modern views. 
of nature and of man’s place in nature. It is these which have 
demonstrated the educational value of the methods of the 
gymnasium and the workshop; these which have shown the 
educational merits of physical culture, manual training, and 
general handicraft; these which have demonstrated for alk 
time that there are efficient instruments in the educational 
workshop other then the printed page and the voice of the 
teacher, other convenient and important avenues to the brain. 
than the optic and auditory nerves. 

The physical and natural sciences, including physics, 
chemistry, biology, geology, and astronomy, form a fairly 
homogeneous group, known as the inductive sciences. They 
are broadly characterized by their extensive, but by no means 
exclusive, use of methods known as those of inductive logic. 

Before we can discover the peculiar educational value of the 
methods of the inductive sciences we must inquire: What, 
precisely, are these methods? The answer to this question, 
though brief, is the key to the whole situation. It isthis: The 
methods of the physical and natural sciences are the methods 
of investigation. They begin with observations or experiments, 
advance to generalizations, called hypotheses or theories, and 
finally proceed to overthrow or establish these generalizations 
by deducing from them their necessary consequences and 
rigorously testing them. This method involves inductive, as 
well as deductive, logic, and herein lies its peculiarity. Turn- 
ing at once to its educational value we may observe, first, that 
this is the method which nature employs, Every one of us 
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has had already the most of his education along these lines. 

_It isthe method which the child unwittingly pursues before 
the schvol ostentatiously takes him in hand. It is the method, 
or some part of it, which the infant in the cradle follows who 
“spreads out his arms to the light.” At first he only observes 
and experiments, but by and by he grows wiser and draws con- 
clusions. If he still gains wisdom he learns—but how few ever 
reach this stage—to verify his conclusions. More often, Nature, 
his patient teacher to the end, completes the cycle, proving or 
disproving for him, happily or unhappily. 

But the methods of physical science are not merely the 
methods of nature. It does not stop with observation and 
experiment. As Dr. Whewell wrote long ago: “To the for- 
mation of Science two things are requisite: fact and ideas; 
observations of things without and an inward effort of thought. 

The impressions of sense, unconnected by some 
rational and speculative principle, can only end in a practical 
acquaintance with objects; the operation of the rational facul- 
ties, on the other hand, if allowed to go on without a constant 
reference to external things, can only lead to empty abstraction 
and barren ingenuity.” 





FOUR ENGLISH POETS OUT-OF-DOORS. 
ARTHUR D. INNES. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 


The Monthly Packet, London, March. 


MONG poets there is no less variety in the methods of 

looking at Nature and the wild things of the earth than 

in the methods of looking at men and women. It is certain, 

moreover, that every great poet has the out-of-door feeling on 
him at times. 

Wordsworth, however, may fairly claim to be par excellence 
the Poet of Nature: because all that is best in his work is 
more vitally dependent on his love of Nature than is that of 
any other poet of the first rank. His mind is at the farthest 
remove from that of the dramatist, to whom the central 
interest must always be human passion, human loves and 
hates; to whom the beauty of the world is mainly a setting 
for the men that live and move in it, The dramatist dwells 
among the haunts of men; he derives his inspiration from 
the rough-and-tumble of every-day life, however he may glorify 
it. Wordsworth, however, is at his happiest when the clamour 
of men’s tongues is hushed ; when the voices of the mountains 
are in his ears, and overhead the 

broad open eye 
Of the solitary sky. 

A direct inspiration from Nature, a habit not merely of 
feeling how she harmonizes with his graver moods, but of 
finding in her the actual sources of his higher emotions and 
richest thoughts, is what especially distinguishes Wordsworth 
from others, even from Matthew Arnold, who is of all poets 
most distinctly the product of Wordsworth, and evidently 
influenced and moulded by his study of the master. The 
“ Thyrsis” of Arnold is the work of a man who loved the open 
air and knew the countryside intimately— 


Who, if not I, for questing here hath power ? 
I know the wood which hides the daffodil, 
I know the Fyfield tree, 
I know what white, what purple fritillaries 
The grassy harvest of the river-fields 
Above by Ensham, down by Sandford, yields, 
And what sedged brooks are Thames’s tributaries. 


Yet, though Arnold has the feeling of the country, it is a 
secondary thing with him; an accompaniment; the result less 
of instinct than of cultivated taste. So his similes or illustra- 
tions derived from rural life appear, with an air less of being 
the thing that was suggested to him by the circumstances than 
of being the sort of thing which he thought would probably 
have been suggested by similar circumstances to Homer or 
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Virgil. I am not sure that this manner has not a charm of its 
own to the literary mind, but it is not the living charm of 
green turfand blue sky. Still less is it the “ Presence that 
disturbs me with the joy of elevated thoughts, ’as Wordsworth 
says. One has a suspicion that when Wordsworth went cut 
on the hillside, Arnold may have done so, too; but he went 
with Marcus Aurelius in his pocket. Now and then we hav:a 
delicately touched picture, as of 


The mowers, who, as the tiny swell 
Of our boat passing heaved the river-grass, 
Stood with suspended scythe to see us pass, 


but the literary flavor has a habit of predominating. 

Robert Browning is a poet to whom nothing is of the same 
account as the individual man, the deveiopment of this or that 
particular soul. This so outweighs all else in his work, that 
we are apt to overlook the fact that he was a keen and de- 
lighted observer and recorder of the sights and sounds of 
Nature—of the world in which men live, the concomitants of 
human life. Certainly he never wrote an ode to a skylark ora 
daisy, but he was very much, and joyously, aware of them, as 
witness, let us say, “Home thoughts from abroad.” His 
description of the thrush is almost the only really hackneyed 
thing he wrote—it does duty annually in the newspaper articles. 
His May morning when— 


Though the fields look rough with hoary dew, 
All will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children’s dower, 


is instinct with the very spirit of spring. Even in the ‘‘ Par- 
leyings” there is a sunrise, characteristically different from 
Wordsworth’s, but throbbing with the life of the new day’s 
dawn. 

There isa rather curious difference between Wordsworth and 
Browning which is worth noting—tke former has a vivid sense 
of what Mr. Morley calls an animated Presence in the mountains 
and woods; but Browning has a way of speaking of them as 
individually alive. 

As might be expected, Tennyson stands somewhat as a link 
between Wordsworth and Browning in his way of looking at 
Nature. She is more intimately bound up with his thoughts 
than with Browning’s, but is less exclusively responsible forthe 
best of them than with Wordsworth. He presents her with an 
accuracy and an unfailing felicity of phrase unrivalled, except 
by the universal rival, Shakespeare, and by Keats. He can be 
lavish with gorgeous detail, as in “ Enoch Arden”; but he can 
call up a complete picture in a couple of lines— 


What sound was dearest in his native dells ? 
The mellow lin-lan-lone of evening bells, 
Far—far—away. 

There is a whole landscape in that, or in such a phrase as 
“the long gray fields at night” (in the “ May Queen ”), just as 
clear as Wordsworth gives us in “ Tintern Abbey.” He has 
above all the art of putting before you clearly the salient fea- 
tures which of themselves suggest the background; the art of 
not saying the superfluous thing; so that in a few lines you 
have a picture of infinite suggestiveness. 


WHAT OUR BOYS SHOULD LEARN. 
V. HENRY. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicestr from a Paper in 
Revue des Etudes Grecques, Paris, Fanuary to April. 
UR boys have long been taught of the misdeeds of certain 
0 disreputable personages and the punishments inflicted 
upon them. There, for instance, are the Danaids, who killed 


their husbands on their wedding night, and were sentenced to 
pour water for ever through tubs with bottoms like sieves. 
There, also, are Ixion, on his wheel, Sisyphus, rolling perpetu- 
ally his rock up hill, only to have it roll back again, and Tan- 
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talus, with the stone always suspended above his head, likely 
to fall at any moment. 

Whence came these stories? Some say that they are Aryan 
myths, but there is not a trace in the Rig-Veda of such hor- 
rible punishments inflicted on criminals. The Rig-Veda 
speaks often of monstrous, demoniac, and cruel beings, who 
oppose the Divine work, and whom the Gods never cease to 
resist; yet these monsters are crushed by the thunder of 
Indra, broiled bythe flames of Agui, engulfed in abysses, but 
they are not tortured for ever. 

Others say these stories were invented and are pure creations, 
That is the worst of all answers. Man invents nothing, creates 
nothing, he transforms and varies data previously 
acquired, and all folk-lore is but a mixture of like variations. 

There are others, still, who declare that these tales are non- 
Aryan, and that the Greeks borrowed them from populations 
which preceded them on Hellenic ground. This hypothesis 
cannot be accepted. 

Nearly all the myths of Nature, in my opinion, originate in 
one of those enigmas which circulate by the thousand among 
barbarous tribes and unlettered populations, childish amuse- 
ments in which an every-day and commonplace fact is dis- 
guised under vague expressions or metaphorical circumlocu- 
tions. A propos of this M. S. Reinach said to me one day, that 
the first men must have had a singularly subtle and metaphorical 
turn of mind, to have an atmospheric phenomenon so simple 
as the dayb:eak or the storm appear to their imagination 
under the form of so many marriages, adulteries, incests, and 
murders! It is a sufficient answer to this objection that these 
subtle metaphors were in great part’ intentional and meant 
to veil the thought contained in the enigma. Even nowadays 
in the mountains of Herzegovina, and among the Redskins 
of North America, the same formulas of puerile ingenuity are 
in use, which appear to be the primitive sport of the human 
mind. 

It is not difficult under this theory, as M. Breal has shown 
in such an attractive manner, to make clear that the Greek 
stories of these terrible punishments are but veiled descrip- 
tions of natural events. In the story of the Danaids, they are 
fifty females—their husbands are killed on their wedding 
night—they pour water through a sieve. These three state- 
ments mean only the clouds—the lightning—the rain. So the 
stories of Ixion, Sisyphus, and Tantalus are but solar myths, 
and so they ought to be explained to our boys, when they are 
learning the old Greek tales. 


only 


RUSSIAN LIBRARIES. 
A. V. RABINE. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Library Fournal, London, March. 


ITTLE is known of the old Russian libraries beyond the 
L fact that they contained a rare collection of Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin books, all of which are supposed to have 
been destroyed by fire in 1611. Of modern libraries that of 
the Trinity Monastery near Moscow, is specially rich. It 
possesses 823 manuscript books, of which 400 belong to the 
Sixteenth Century. But the most notable libraries are those 
founded by the Government. Of these, two deserve special 
mention: The Library of the Academy of Sciences, and the 
Imperial Public Library in St. Petersburg. Books taken by 
the Russian army from the Baltic provinces at the beginning 
of the Eighteenth Century formed the foundation of the first. 
The Imperial Library was the result of the Russian capture of 
Warsaw. Count Joseph Zalueski, Bishop of Kiev, spent forty- 
three years collecting a rich library of 300,000 volumes and 
10,000 manuscripts. His brother Andrew enriched the library 
with volumes taken from the Museum of the Polish king. 
Many volumes were lost in the transfer to St. Petersburg, but 
in 1805 Alexander ], added to it the magnificent Dubrovsky 
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collection, gathered during a twenty-five years’ residence in 
Paris, Rome, Madrid, and other large cities of Europe. This 
library is constantly growing, about 25,000 volumes being added 
annually. 

In later years small libraries were successfully maintained in 
cities, and the demand for good reading steadily increased 
among the people. To Russian peasants the library is as yet 
a novelty. It is not very long since they were admitted to the 
elementary training of the village school. Few can read, and 
fewer have leisure for reading. The literary and scientific 
books which are supplied to all Russia, almost exclusively by 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, are inaccessible to the peasantry 
on account of price and style. The desire for religious books 
among the older peasants, and for narratives and stories among 
the younger, created what is called the “ bark-box” literature, 
so called from the bark packing-cases in which retailers and 
dealers take the books to market. Lives of saints, folk-tales, 
trashy novels, accounts of the exploits of Russian heroes in wars 
against the Turks, are sold at from two to fifteen cents apiece. 
This delectable literature is embellished with coarse wood- 
cuts, smeared with spots of paint, fantastically distributed, 
colouring horses green, and mice violet and yellow. These are 
the productions of literature and art offered to about 97 per 
cent. of the Russian people. Of late, village teachers have 
tried to introduce the peasants to Russian classics, and have 
discovered to their surprise that they appreciated the master- 
pieces of national literature, and criticised productions untrue 
to nature. Men of letters, teachers, professors, began to 
write books for the people, and the people’s reading-matter is, 
steadily improving in quality. 

Cheap editions of Pushkin and Sermontor’s prose works 
meet with favour from the people, who cannot yet appreciate 
their verse. With the increase of schools the demand for 
books grows yearly, and the steps which the educated classrs, 
have lately taken towards supplying the people with litera* ure 
should do much to hasten the day when the Russian peasantry 
will have acquired a taste for literature and have recovered 
from its long intellectual famine. 





THE OLD AGE OF VERDI. 
ENRICO PANZACCHI. 

Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Nuova Antologia, Rome, March, 
 Hegremnene is not, fortunately for mankind, infrequent 

with men of genius. What delights us most, however, is 
when a glorious old age is accompanied by vigor of body and 
mental activity. Titian painted admirable pictures at ninety, 
and Michael Angelo, when but a few years younger, cut noble 
statues from the marble. 

The triumph of Verdi in his latest opera has some elements 
which raise it far above the triumphs of some other famous 
men in their old age. When Sawario Mercadante, old and 
blind, represented at Naples his opera “ Virginia,” I remember 
the shouts which rose to the skies when Luigi Settembrini 
said to the venerable master: “ Your glory will be eternal like 
that of Rome!” Yet every one, in his heart, felt that the 
mingled old age and blindness of the composer played a great 
part in this species of apotheosis. In the year in which he 
died, at the age of eighty-four, Voltaire went to Paris to taste 
a last triumph at the representation of his last tragedy. Yet 
who, amid the delirious applause which greeted him, thought 
for a moment that ‘‘ Irene” added anything to the legitimate 
glory of the great Frenchman ? 

Very different is the case with Verdi. Italy and the world 
of music, while heaping applause on the Italian composer for 
the latest successes of his artistic career, do not recall, either 
alone or even principally, the author of “ Rigoletto” and 
“Il Trovatore,” but find in his latest works still stronger argu- 
ments for his renown. Giuseppe Verdi has marched with firm 
step towards lofty heights and not wandered on the way, In 
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his youth and early manhood he became the very popular 
composer; in his old age he rose to be masfer in the most 
serious and glorious sense of that word. 

From the end of the last century there was evidently a cer- 
tain declension in the glorious and severe traditions of the 
musical schools of Italy. This was partly due to political 
disturbances, the French invasion, and the Napoleonic wars. 
To lighten the gloom of those sad years, Rossini appeared like 
a meteor. All our musical composers for the stage, however, 
resembled too mucli fresco and decorative painters. Frescoes 
were produced rich in genius; decorations full of irresistible 
fascination dazzled the eyes. What was lacking was robust- 
ness, something which not merely tickled the ear, but touched 
the feelings and nourished religious and patriotic sentiments. 
This lacking quality Verdi imparted to our music. He would 
have done enough for his art and his fame if he had stopped 
after producing “Aida.” 

Since he arrived at the age of sixty he has created three 
works. The “ Requiem Mass.” in 1876, in honor of Alessandro 
Manzoni, “ Othello,” and “ Falstaff”; not a great amount in 
quantity, truly, but a marvelous proof of the progress of the 
old master towards the purest and most resplendent regions 
of Art. With the twenty and more works produced before the 
three just named he had written a very beautiful page in the 
history of melodrama ; with the three alluded to he has secured a 
high position in the sacred hierarchy of musical composers of 
all times and all countries. 

When the journals announced that Verdi had a mass ready, 
there were but few among us who had preserved the great 
traditions of church music, and a failure was expected. Gas- 
pari, the greatest contrapuntist then alive, was urged to go to 
Bologna where the Mass was produced, and hear it. The old 
man refused. “Why do you want me,” he said, “to say evil 
things of Verdi, whom I wish well, and esteem zx Azs own 
field.” Gaspari went, however, and was charmed beyond 
measure. The tears fell from his eyes when he heard the 
Ayrie, and at the Offertory he could hardly restrain himself 
from applauding. 

The master was drawn back to his first love, the theatre, 
and wrote ‘‘ Othello.” Here, again, it was thought he would 
fail. Rossini had treated the theme and written a masterpiece 
which charmed all ears. Again those who expected failure 
were disappointed, and his “Othello” was one of the great 
triumphs of his life. 

Surely he will stop there, thought the world. “ The Moor of 
Venice” will be Verdi's last opera. Notatall. He tried once 
more and chose for a subject a musical comedy. An ofera 
4Souffe from a man of eighty! That can never succeed. Despite 
the croakers, on the night of February gth, was produced 
“faistaff,” overflowing with graceful music, of a kind which 

exhilarated, fascinated, and conquered the audience. The 
delighted hearers felt almost impelled to say: “ The best wine 
has been kept until the end.” 

Who were his co-workers on “ Falstaff”? Doubtless Shake- 
:speare and Arrigo Boito.’ If, however, you want to find the 
‘true musical co-workers with Verdi in creating “ Falstaff,” you 
‘must search for them farther back than is commonly believed. 
Leaving behind him the period of Rossiniand Donizetti, Verdi 
‘has gone back to the great Italian traditions, which at the end 
of the last century bore the most glorious testimony to their 
worth in comic operas. 

The musical co-workers of Verdi were Pergolese, Cimarosa, 
and Mozart. In the joyfulstrains of the “ Wives of Windsor” 
we hear echoes of the gracious numbers of “Cosi fan tutte” 
and “11 Matrimonio Legreto.” Yet these gay measures have 
been wonderfully adapted to the comic taste of our time, with 
‘great variety and nicety in the harmonies, with new and spark- 
ling fire in the melodies. 

We salute reverently our great master, and wish him more 
and happy years! 
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GALILEO GALILEI AND ARISTOTLE. 
TH. HOMEN. 

Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Finsk Tidskrift, Helsing fors, February, 
 perener te life and work represent the most remarkable 

period in the history of physics and human civilization. 
When he appeared, the people studied Aristotle's ready-made 
philosophy of nature, but not Nature herself. At the oldest 
universities, those of Bologna, Salverno, Padua, Paris, Oxford, 
Cambridge, the examination for admission to the classes in 
natural history required only a satisfactory knowledge of 
Aristotle, It was the Church which stood back of this Aristotle 
worship. At first she had opposed the pagan philosopher, but 
soon found it to her interest to support him. The Church and 
the learned of those days, the scholastics, watched and pun- 
ished all heresy against Church doctrine and Aristotle with 
equal care and severity. We need recall only the cases of 
Roge: Bacon and Ramus. 

Galileo opposed Aristotle. The latter would explain the 
cause of everything by metaphysical speculation. The former 
limited himself to the boundaries set by natural science itself. 
He went direct to Nature with his questions. He thus intro- 
duced experimentation into science. The new method belongs 
to him. By logic, mathematical calculations, and experimental 
research modern science has attained its great end and 
success. 

There is a tradition that Galileo, when he had been com- 
pelled to sign the retractions demanded of him by the Inquisi- 
tion, said “E pur s¢ muove!” (* Still she moves!”). Whether 
he said these words or not, the Church did not and could not 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 
ARCHAZOLOGY. 

Hebrew MSS. from Egypt.—A large callection of fragments 
of Hebrew MSS. discovered in Egypt was presented some 
months ago by the Rev. Greville J. Chester to the Cambridge 
University Library, and Mr. Schechter is engaged in the task 
of examining and classifying them.—fournal of the Royal 
Astatic Society, London, Fanuary. 


Records of the Hebrew Conquest of Canaan.—The January 
issue of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund contains an account of the work carried on at Lachish 
by Mr. Bliss. So far altogether the most valuable find at 
Lachish is the tablet which closely resembles those found at 
Tel Amarna and contains similar statements. Major Conder 
has just issued a volume dealing with all these tablets, one 
hundred and seventy-six in number, and written about 1480 
B.C. by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, and others, 
including the Kings of Hazor, Jerusalem, and Gezer, contem- 
poraries of Joshua. Their statements refer to the Hebrew 
conquest, and name about one hundred and thirty towns and 
countries, most of which are already identified —7Z7%eodore F. 
Wright, in American Antiquarian. 


Greek Archzology.—The United States, advancing in every- 
thing, is rendering valuable services to Greek archeology, and 
the archeologists of the Old World must work hard if they 
wish to keep their laurels. The American Scinool of Greek 
Studies at Athens is doing capital work, as appears from a report 
of its Director, Mr. Waldstein, The school, of which he is the 
head, has quite recently made extensive excavations among 
the ruins of the Temple of Juno (the Heraion), which stood 
between Argos and Mycenz. We know from Pausanias that 


there were two temples on the site, one burned 423 B. C., the 
other constructed by Eupolemos about 420. 


In this second 
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temple stood the famous chryselephantine statue of Juno by 
Polycletus of Argos, which was thought to be equal to the 
Jupiter and Minerva of Phidias, As Polycletus was acknowl- 
edged to be the greatest architect of his time, there is strong 
probability—though no positive proof—that all the sculptural 
decoration of the temple was the work of the Argive master. 
Of this decoration, the American School has discovered a very 
beautiful head of a woman (incontestably of the Fifth Century 
B. C., and very like the Farnese (Juno). This head was very 
probably on one of the pediments of the edifice. Besides, 
there have been found various fragments of the metopes, nota- 
bly a virile torso, and two heads of an excellent style, one of 
which isthat ofa Phrygian, or an Amazon. These discoveries 
are very important; and, thanks to them, it will be possible to 
study the genius of Polycletus from a new point of view, from 
documents very much more reliable than replicas of the Alex- 
«ndrine or Roman periods, which are all we have hitherto had,— 
Salomon Retnach, in Revue Critique da’ Histotre et de Litterature, 
Parts, 
ASTRONOMY. 

Ellipsoidal Form of Jupiter’s First Satellite—Upon October 
8th of the past year, 1 began a series of measurements with 
the thirteen-inch telescope, of the diameters of Jupiter's 
satellites. Upon the next evening, I undertook to measure 
the first, when at the first glance I noticed to my surprise that 
its disk was not circular, but very elliptical. A brief compu- 
tation the next morning showed that if my measurements 
were correct, the polar flattening would correspond to a 
rotation period of about forty minutes, assuming a uniform 
density. Observations upon the next evening confirmed my 
first measurements. Some of the other satellites were also 
measured and 1 then returned to the first one, when to my 
astonishment, instead of showing an elliptical disk, it showed 
one that was perfectly circular, precisely like the other 
satellites. I could scarcely believe my eyes, but as 1 continued 
to watch and measure, | saw the disk gradually lengthen again 
and assume the elliptical form, and I then understood what 
had really been found. The first satellite has the form of a 
prolate spheroid or ellipsoid, or in popular parlance is “egg- 
shaped.” The two minor axes are approximately equal, and 
the satellite revolves about one of them, or as we may say, it 
revolves “end over end.”"— William H. Pickering in Astron- 
omy and Astro-Physics, Northfield, Minn., March. 


How the World Will Come to an End.—According to all 
probability, notwithstanding all the circumstances which 
threaten it, our planet will die, not of an accident, but a nat- 
ural death. That death will be the consequence of the extinc- 
tion of the Sun, in twenty million years or more, perhaps 
thirty—since its condensation at a relatively moderate rate will 
give it, on one hand, seventeen million years of existence, 
while, on the other hand, the inevitable fall of meteors into 
the Sun may double this number. Even if you suppose the 
duration of the Sun to be prolonged to forty million years, it 
is still incontestable that the radiation from the Sun cools it, 
and that the temperature of all bodies tends to an equilibrium. 
The day will come when the Sun will be extinct. Then the 
Earth and all the ‘other planets of our system will cease to be 
the abode of life. They will be erased from the Great Book 
and will revolve, black cemeteries, around an extinguished Sun, 
Will these planets continue to existeven then ? Yes, probably, 
in the case of Jupiter, and perhaps Saturn. No, beyond a 
doubt, for the small bodies, such as the Earth, Venus, Mars, 
Mercury, and the Moon. Already the Moon appears to have 


preceded us towards the final desert. Mars is much farther 
advanced than the Earth towards the same destiny. Venus, 


younger than us, will doubtless survive us. These little worlds 
lose their elements of vitality much faster than the Sun loses 
its heat. From century to century, from year to year, from 
day to day, from hour to hour, the surface of the Earth is 
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transformed. On the one hand, the continents are crumbling 
away and becoming covered by the sea which insensibly and 
by very slow degrees tends to invade and submerge the entire 
Globe; on the other hand, the amount of water on the surface 
of the Globe is diminishing. 
lation shows 


A careful and reasonable calcu- 
that by the action of erasure alone all the 
land or our planet will be covered by water in ten millions of 
years.—Camille Flammarion, in L' Astronomie, Paris, March. 


BIOLOGY. 

Computation of the Comparative Strength of Insects and the 
Higher Animals.—Prof. C. T. Hagerty read a paper on this sub- 
ject before the New Mexico Society for the Advancement of 
Science, in which he proved conclusively that the higher 
animals are much stronger than insects in proportion to their 
size, and readily accounted for the apparent superior strength 
of the latter. In the course of his remarks he referred to a 
computation on the comparative strength of the honey-bee 
and horse, made by Niall and Denny in a work entitled “ The 
Cockroach ” (page 82, edition of 1886), and pointed out an 
error in their computation. They state that the relative mus- 
cular force of the horse is more than fourteen times as great, 
in comparison with that of the bee, as it would be if the muscles 
of both animals were similar in kind, and the proportions of 
the two similar in all respects, and he showed that, according 
to their own method of solution, it would be 3.08 instead of 14. 
—American Naturalist, Philadelphia, March. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Method of Liquefying Gases.—The method of producing cold 
by evaporation, which was practically applied by the ancient 
Egyptians, has acquired a wider significance through the inves- 
tigations of Raoul Piclet, who applied it to the liquefaction of 
gases. A relatively easily-condensable gas or mixture of gases is 
rendered fluid in a metal vessel by means of a pressure-pump. 
The vessel is now connected with a second vessel exhausted 
by means ofan air-pump, and the fluid, in consequence of the 
difference of pressure, evaporates violently into the second 
vessel. The cold thus induced by evaporation, is utilized for 
lowering the temperature of a second gas B, while this is being 
subjected to strong compression. JS is thereby rendered liquid. 
The evaporation of Binto an exhausted vessel results ina 
still further reduction of temperature, which is utilized for the 
reduction, under pressure, of a still more obstinate gas, C. 
The same process is continued with the liquefied C, an¢ so 
on by alternate compression and evaporation, the cold growing 
more intense at every stage. Three stages are recognized by 
Piclet. The first, obtained by treatment of a mixture of car- 
bonic acid and a sulphurous acid, ranges down to -80° C. In 
the second he employs nitrous oxid (laughing-gas), which 
reduces the temperature to -—130° C. At this temperature 
atmospheric air is liquefied under a pressure of 200 atmos- 
pheres, and the third stage is reached with a temperature from 
-200° C to-210°C, For this third stage, oxygen alone may 
be employed in lieu of atmospheric air.—Hugo Michaelis, in 
Die Nation, Berlin, March 18. 


ELECTRICITY. 

Universal Telegraphic Time.—A plea for a universal tele- 
graphic hour is made by the Yournal Télégraphique, the 
proposition being to count the hours one to twenty-four for 
telegraphic purposes froma fixed meridian. We in America 
read of events that have happened in Australia a day after the 
date the news is received here, because the telegraph can beat 
the Sun by almost a whole day. A universal telegraphic time 
would obviate this anomaly.—Ziectrical Review, New York, 
April 8. 


Maxwell's Theory.—Mr. Cohn has found that the speed of 
electric propagation in water is 8% times slower than in air; 
81% is precisely the value of the index of refraction of water 
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as found by Mr. Ellinger. This is another verification of 
Maxwell's theory.—£Zvectrical Engineer, London. 


Action of Current on Fishes.—In testing an alternator by 
connecting it to two metal plates immersed in a canal, it was 
noticed that when fishes came within the influence of the 
current, they stiffened out and floated as if dead; from their 
length it was calculated they received from five to ten volts; 
after floating down stream they were found to recover com- 
pletely after about half an hour.—Electrical World, New York, 
April 8. 

GEOLOGY. 


Genesis of Lake Leman.—There have been several theories as 
to the genesis of Lake Leman, or the Lake of Geneva, as the 
English are fond of calling it, from a geological point of view, 
but all of these theories seem to me insufficient to account 
wholly for its formation. There can be distinguished, J think, 
three phases in the formation of this sheet of water. The first 
phase is the elevation of the Alps from 500 to I,o0o metres 
above the present actual level and the consequent hollowing 
out of the valley of the lake. The marks of this elevation 
appear to me easily distinguishable. Then came the second 
phase, the depression of the Alps to their present height, 
forming a descent for the waters along the course of the valley 
and creating the lake itself. To these two phases succeeded a 
third phase, which is still continuing in our day, the filling up 
of the lake by alluvial deposits. It was the elevation first 
alluded to which gave rise to the development of immense 
diluvial glaciers. This last hypothesis can be applied to every 
region where there are traces of immense glaciers in remote 
times, and in this way the glacial period can be explained 
without having recourse to the theory of climatological 
changes.—Professor F. A. Forel, in the Revue Géologique 
Suisse, Geneva. 

HYGIENE. 


Sea Air Beneficial to Scrofulous Children.—Benevolent 
persons who are inclined to provide hospitals or sanitariums 
for scrofulous or rickety children should by all means place 
them near the sea, At the formal opening of a sanitarium at 
Giens, in the Lyonnaise district of France, in November last, 
M. Henri Monod, of the Academy of Medicine, representing 
the Minister of the Interior on that occasion, summed up 
admirably, out of his abundant experience, the effect of the sea 
air on children of the kind alluded to. The sanitarium of 
Giens is on the border of the sea, in the midst of pine woods, 
and sheltered from winds. After describing in a touching 
manner some wonderful cases of cure, M. Monod went on to 
say: “An unfortunate child is born marked in a horrible 
way; the rickets deform its body; scrofula hollows in it 
filthy holes; in its first innocence, it is condemned to tor- 
tures which Dante reserved for his damned; the cry with 
which it hails the light of the Sun will be the cry of pain 
for its whole existence. For those about it, and who 
refuse to call it their like, it is a repulsive object; for the 
society on which it is to live it will be a charge, and, conse- 
quently, a scourge; it would appear a thousand times better 
that the wretched creature had never been born. You take 
this miserable being, so frai] that you hardly dare transport it 
from one place to another, and give it to the sea. If you have 
not waited too long to carry it there, if you are patient, if you 
allow time enough to accomplish the miracle, the sea, the good 
and powerful sea, mare et mater, will, in due time give itself to 
the little child. By contact with its waters, or perhaps only by 
the tonic caresses of its breath, the sea will penetrate this poor, 
debilitated body, will purify its vitiated blood, will straighten 
its twisted limbs, will eliminate the bad elements it had at 
birth; will almost literally regenerate it; will, little by little, 
by very small and imperceptible degrees, gently, tenderly, 
impart to the young creature stature, weight. strength, and 
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finally return it to the world and those who brought it there, 
a blessing instead of a curse.”"—evue des Etablissemenis de 
Bienfaisance, Paris, Fanuary. 


METALLURGY, 


An Early Copper Age.—As regards the bronzes, it was 
important to know when these were first used. Had there 
been a Copper Age? Copper took its name from Cyprus and 
was dedicated to Venus, though at first it had probably been 
dedicated to Mars. Berthelot had analyzed a Chaldean god, 
attributed to 4000 B.Cc., and found it to consist of metallic cop- 
per. The sceptre of King Pepi, of the sixth Egyptian dynasty, 
which was a rod 12 centimetres long, had also been analyzed 
by him, and found also to be pure copper. The date of this 
sceptre was 3500 B.c. The copper was probably obtained from 
the mines of Mount Sinai, which were known to have been 
worked in the third dynasty. The first appearance of bronze 
could not be ascertained, but it now appeared that there 
was a Copper Age in Europe before the Bronze Age, and con- 
temporaneous with the later Stone Age. 

The name bronze first appeared in its English form in the 
Sixteenth Century, being imported from Italy, and appeared 
to be derived from an Italian word “ bronzo,” meaning “live 
coal.” Many of the objects obtained by Dr. Schliemann in the 
first and second of his buried: cities were of practically pure 
copper. On analyzing two of them for Dr. Schliemann, the 
lecturer had found the copper to be 98 to 97 per cent., with a 
little iron, nickel, and one-tenth per cent. of tin, the latter 
probably being an accidental impurity. These articles showed 
the cities in question to belong toa pre-Bronze Age, and their 
date was fixed at about 2000 B.c. At a little later period battle- 
axes of bronze began to appear. These contained from 3 to 4 
per cent. and upto 8 percent. of tin. Arod found by Mr. 
Flinders Petrie in Egypt, attributed to the fourth dynasty, or 
3700 B.C., was found on analysis to be a bronze containing 89.8 
per cent. of copper and 9g per cent. of tin, the proportions 
being practically the same as now used. At the instance of 
Prof. V. Ball, of Dublin, General Donelley had a number of 
the articles in the South Kensington and British Museums 
analyzed under the lecturer’s direction. .These analyses were 
very carefully made by Mr. A. Wingham, a very able analyst. 
Perhaps the oldest object examined was from the British 
Museum; it contained 84 per cent. of copper and g per cent. 
of tin. Some Etruscan work of the Fifth Century B.c. proved 
to bea bronze containing from g per cent, to 12 per cent. of 
tin, with some lead and zinc. According to Pliny, the lead 
was added to give greater fusibility, but at the same time its 
addition to a bronze led tothe formation of a beautiful and 
velvety black patina, and the lecturer therefore thought it was 
purposely added for this reason to the Greek and Etruscan 
bronzes.—Prof. W. Chandler Roberts Austen, C. B., Engineer- 
ing, London, March 24. 

METEOROLOGY. 

Origin of Atmospheric Electricity—One of the oldest and 
still unsolved problems of meteorology relates to the origin of 
atmospheric electricity. Many possible sources have been 
suggested, among them being the evaporation of water and 
the friction of dust-laden air against the earth's surface. It is 
not difficult to account for the ordinary phenomena of thunder- 
storms. Photography has shown that the lightning-flash of 
the artists, formed of a number of perfectly straight lines 
arranged in a zigzag, has no resemblance in nature. The 
normal or typical flash is like the ordinary spark-discharge of 
an electrical machine; it follows a sinuous course, strikingly 
similar to that of a river as shown upon a map. The several 
variations from the normal type all have their counterparts in 
the forms taken by the machine spark under different con- 
ditions, and the known properties of these artificial discharges 
may be assumed to afford some indication as to the nature of 
the corresponding natural flashes. Thus, for example, the 
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ramified or branched flash, from which no doubt the dreaded 
“forked lightning” derives its name, is probably one of the 
most harmless forms of discharge. Ever since the time of 
Franklin it has been customary to employ lightning-rods for 
the protection of important buildings. According to Dr. 
Oliver Lodge, these are of no value in the case ofan “impul- 
sive rush ” discharge, which, however, is of comparatively rare 
occurrence. Lightning-conductors, however well constructed, 
cannot therefore be depended upon to afford perfect immunity 
from risk. Mr. Preece is of opinion that the “ impulsive rush,” 
though easily producible in the laboratory, never occurs in 
nature.— Shelford Bidwell, F.RS., 
March, 24. 


in Engineering, London, 


THE INTERIOR OF THE EARTH. 
GEORGE F. BECKER, OF THE UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY. 

Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 

North American Review, New York, April. 
LARGE part of the educated public believe our earth is a 
A molten globe superficially enveloped by a chilled crust. 
Many of the natural philosophers hold it most probable that 
the rocks at and near the surface of the globe would expand in 
melting. If the earth were thus constituted a time would 
come when the solid crust would crack from its own weight, 
or from some moderate internal disturbance; and then block 
after block of the crust, region after region of the world we 
know and love so well, would plunge slowly and heavily to 
meet the rising molten flood, while whirlwinds of scalding 

steam would shrowd perishing humanity. 

Aside from ignoble fears, there seems scarcely any topic 
more legitimately interesting than this most fundamental 
question concerning our little planet. Is it a molten globe 
with a pellicle of cool, dry land, or is it really Zerva firma, a 
solid earth ? 

Descartes (1644) seems to have been the first to express the 
opinion, stillso widely entertained, that the earth is a fiery 
globe, superficially encrusted. Newton and Laplace, on the 
other hand, assumed that the earth is solid and incapable of 
deformation by the attraction ofthe sun or moon. Their 
studies of the tides on an ideally rigid globe have been in a 
great measure verified by observation. Still, geologists in 
Laplace’s day were substantially unanimous in accepting Des- 
cartes’s idea of an incrusted liquid globe. Indeed, the argu- 
ments for this view could not have been fully answered early 
in this century. 

One of them rests upon the fact that in mines and other 
artificial excavations the temperature of the rocks increases as 
one descends from the surface about one degree Fahrenheit 
for every sixty-four feet, or more than eighty-two degrees per 
mile. Hence an enormous temperature must exist at depths 
of twenty or thirty miles, one which would probably suffice to 
melt most rocks existing on the surface; at least under those 
conditions with which we are familiar. A condition with 
which we are not familiar is the immense pressure existing at 
such depths. Again, the eruption of lavas, which probably 
first led to the idea of internal heat, seems an argument for the 
existence of reservoirs of melted rocks, if not for general sub- 
terranean fluidity. Strongest of all in the minds of many 
geologists is the argument derived from the crumpling and 
rupture of rocks, Areas of sediment, which were laid down in 
seas or lakes as substantially horizontal layers of mud or sand, 
lave not only hardened to firm rock, but have been bent, 
twisted, and folded to an extraordinary extent. They are 
sometimes as minutely and as sharply flexed as a crumpled 
pocket handkerchief. If the superficial crust of the earth 
envelops a cooling, shrinking fluid, it might perhaps pucker 
like the skin of a drying orange; and mountain ranges are no 
larger in proportion to the earth than are the tiny folds of a 
shriveled orange skin in proportion to the fruit, 
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Not one of these arguments is wholly conclusive. There are 
certain substances, of which ice and cast-iron are the most 
important, which contract in melting; and pressure (within 
certain limits) facilitates their fusion by codperating to reduce 
the volume of the mass. This class is a limited one. All other 
substances expand in fusing; and pressure, by opposing expan- 
sion, impedes their fusing. It has long been known from 
experiments that rocks may be fused to glassy slags and that 
these slags when cold are much less dense than the rocks 
from which they are derived. Glasses and glassy slags them- 
selves also expand in melting, or shrink in solidifying. Thus 
cold rocks are much denser than the melted glasses into which 
heat converts them. I have found natural evidences of this 
fact in the deep cafions of the Sierra Nevada. 

It is thus substantially certain that pressure would impede 
the fusion of rocks by counteracting the expansive tendency 
which accompanies fusion. A given rock at a depth of several 
miles would melt only at a higher temperature than would be 
required to fuse it at the surface. Dr. Carl Barus has shown 
by experiments that a typical rock—diabase, sometimes called 
basalt—which is the material of the Palisades on the Hudson, 
expands in melting, that the temperature at which it melts 
increases with the pressure, and that the increase in this tem- 
perature is simply proportional to the increase in pressure. It 
will hence be seen that it does not follow that because the tem- 
perature rises as we go toward the centre of the earth the 
interior must be fluid. 

Volcanoes do not tend to show a general fluidity of the 
interior, any more than springs of water in the Alps prove that 
the interior of that range is a subterranean lake. Volcanoes 
do not even show that there are permanent reservoirs of 
melted matter beneath the surface. If the rocks at a few 
miles below the surface are kept from melting only by pressure, 
a relief of pressure would cause them to melt; and such relief 
may come from various causes. 
explained by the author in detail.] 

As to the wrinkling of the rocks near the earth’s surface: 
When one bends a bit of lead, copper, or tallow, the particles 
of the mass slide past one another (much as do the leaves of a 
book when it is opened), and remain nearly in the position in 
which they are forced. This relative inelastic movement 
among the particles is called the “flow of solids” by Tresca, 
and such flow takes place whenever a mass stays bent alter 
the force is relieved. In ordinary experience only soft solids 
flow sensibly. But under slowly applied forces, gradually 
increasing in intensity, even glass and hard steel flow, as 
experiment proves. 


[These causes are here 


Rock exposures often show unmistakably the phenomena 
of solid flow. If, then, the rocks yield by solid flow, it is quite 
unnecessary to assume that the earth as a whole received its 
superficial plications by a different process. In other words, 
the contortion of the superficial rocks does not necessarily 
imply any fluid interior or substratum. 

None of the reasoning from which a fluid interior has been 
inferred, is convincing. 

“Papa,” one may fancy Miss Edgeworth’s Frank inquiring, 
“is this a solid rubber ball, or only a hollow one filled with 
water?” The idealized parent would have answered, “ Pinch 
it, my son, and judge for yourself.” 

Though the earth is too large for the immediate application 
of this method, yet the sun and the moon do drag the earth 
out of shape with an energy adequate to the occasion. If the 
earth were fluid with a very thin crust, the body of it, asa 
whole, would be drawn towards the moon and sun, substanti- 
ally as the water of the ocean is attracted; so that there would 
be a bodily tide in the earth, as a whole, twice a day; and this 
tide would be about as great as the oceanic tides are. Shore 
and sea would rise and fall together. 

The phenomenon of oceanic tides shows that the earth 
offers effective resistance to deformation. How great is the 
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resistance? Lord Kelvin and Prof. G. H. Darwin both find 
that a solid glass globe would yield to tidal deformation more 
freely than the earth, and they conclude that the earth resists 
the attraction of the sun and the moon nearly or quite as 
much as a solid continuous globe of steel would do. 

It is hard to imagine the earth as strong as steel; but if it 
consists of even a very thick shell (say 500 miles in thickness), 
inclosing a fluid mass, this shell must be far stronger than steel 
orany other substance known to man. Hence, finally, it is 
substantially certain that the earth is solid to (or nearly to) its 
centre. 





RECLAMATION OF THE ZUYDER ZEE. 
ProFressor P. H. SCHOUTE. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Geographical Fournal, London, March. 


HE subject of the reclamation of the land now covered by 
the Zuyder Zee being one of considerable geographical 
importance, On account of the magnitude of the proposed 
work, I will endeavour here to summarize the leading facts 
embodied in the voluminous report submitted to the Dutch 
Government. 

The proposal is not merely to run a dam across the mouth 
of the Zuyder Zee, and reclaim the whole enclosed area, but 
rather to reclaim certain large tracts along the margin of the 
enclosed part of the sea, leaving in the centre a tract of fresh 
water, the Yssel Lake, from which wide, navigable channels 
will radiate to the important towns. The plan of reclaiming 
part of the area without excluding the sea was examined and 
rejected. The fertile clay regions of the present sea-bed, are 
marked out for reclamation, while the uncultivable stretches 
of sand are left at the bottom of the future Yssel Lake. 

While the main interest of the proposed work is concen- 
trated on the reclamation of the sea-bed within the great lake, 
the plan contemplates the linking together of the Islands of 
Texel and Vlieland, and doubling the area of the new island 
thus formed by reclaiming on the eastern side. It is also pro- 
posed to unite the West Frisian Islands, Terschelling, Ame- 
land, Schiermannikoog, and others, to each other, and reclaim 
the shallow sea inlets which separate them from the Friesland 
and Groningen shore, thus greatly reducing the area of the 
coast-line and greatly increasing the area of the country. 

The main dyke is to run from the mainland of North Hol- 
land through the Island of Wieringen on the west, to the 
village of Piaam, in Friesland, on the east. This dyke, 
including the island, will have a length of 18 miles, but this 
will relieve from the necessity of protection the whole 165 
miles of Zuyder Zee coast-line, which has at present to be 
watched and strengthened. A very important function of the 
great secluding dyke is to reduce the range of the rise of 
water with storms. No corresponding serious increase in the 
storm-level of the water outside the great dyke is likely to 
result, and it is considered that the danger of a serious flood 
in the case of the bursting of the right bank of the Prussian 
Upper Rhine would not be perceptibly increased. 

With respect to the important question of the outflow of 
land-water, very careful observations have been made. It is 
found that the amount of water to be dealt with from the 
outflow of the Yssel, the other streams, the surrounding pol- 
ders, and the Zuyder Zee itself, stand in the proportions of 
174, 111, 45, 36. It has been calculated that sluices with a 
depth of 13 feet and a combined width of 1,000 feet, will 
amply suffice for evacuation sufficient to maintain the level 


of the projected Yssel Dyke at the desired point. The evacu- 


ation of the existing polders will be improved by the works, 
and their irrigation facilitated, as the new Yssel Lake, unlike 
the Zuyder Zee, will be filled with fresh water. 

The new scheme provides for the maintenance of all the 
important navigation facilities of the Zuyder Zee. The actual 
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navigation both by sail and steam is very great. Amsterdam, 
which supplies most of the trade, is yearly visited from the 
Zuyder Zee by forty-six thousand sailing ships of nearly one 
million tons capacity, and by over eight thousand steamers of 
an aggregate of 320,000 tons. When the great dyke is com- 
pleted, water communication between the outer sea and the 
Yssel Lake will be kept up by two canals. The first of these 
will lead from the sea to the Yssel Lake at Harlingen along the 
Frisian sea-dyke, and through the east end of the Great Dyke 
to the Yssel Lake. The second canal will lead from the sea 
to the Yssel Lake across the island of Wieringen, and as the 
lake will be kept in navigable connection with the principal 
trade towns now open to the Zuyder Zee, sea-borne traffic will 
remain very much as it is. The fisheries will, however, 
naturally suffer by the change from salt to fresh water. 

The estimated cost of the proposed work is about sixteen 
million pounds English. Against this must be set off about 
500,000 acres of fertile land, which may be expected to yield an 
annual interest of over £1,000,000 when the reclamation is 
complete. It is proposed to extend the work over about 
thirty-two years. 

Professor Telders, of Delft, gives as his opinion of the scheme 
that it is very difficult, but quite practical with Government 
aid. In September last the Dutch Government appointed a 
new committee to report upon the scheme worked out by the 
committee of 1886. Of this committee, the Minister of 
Trade, Mr. C. Lely, is president, 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE’S PHILOSOPHY AND ITS 
DANGERS. 
LUDWIG STEIN. 
Trans!ated and Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, March. 


HE Neo-Cynicism of Nietzsche shows promise of becoming 
T the fashionable philosophy of the day. That I rank 
Nietzsche with the Neo-Cynics will, of course, call forth many 
scorching remarks from his followers, who will resent the idea 
of their master belonging to any school, except as leader. 

That Nietzsche’s aphorisms are evidences of genius is indis- 
putable; but that he has discovered new and hitherto untrodden 
realms of thought, as he claims, and as his followers so per- 
sistently assert for him, can be treated only as an extravagant 
piece of self-deception. His leading philosophic problem, the 
negation of all moral worth, is alniost as old as philosophy 
itself. The first half-conscious supporters of the teaching in 
Greece are the Sophists; the first conscious antagonist of 
morality was Antisthenes the Cynic. From this school Rous- 
seau derived his aphorism “Let us return to Nature”; and 
Nietzsche, in spite of his antipathy to Rousseau, could not 
escape the consciousness that his philosophy, historically con- 
sidered, belonged to the category of the contemners of culture. 
He says (“Gotzendimmerung” S. 124), “I too, preach ‘a 
return to nature, although, properly speaking, it is not a return 
but an advance—an ascent into the high, free, even fearful 
nature and naturalism.” 

It is no less evident that Nietzsche isa Hedonist. On the 
negative side, that is, in his reckless scorn and rejection of 
existing standards of moral worth, in the keenness and consist- 
ency with which he lashes our ideals of culture, and in the 
fierce destructiveness of his analysis of them, he is a thorough 
cynic. In his positive aims, however, that is, in the new moral 
standards which he sets up to supplant the old, which he has 
shattered, he is a Hedonist of the Hedonists, making a sophis- 
tical refinement of pleasure the chief end. 

I regard Nietzsche’s Neo-Cynicism as a veritable danger, but 
as regards his Hedonism, | anticipate that its effects will be 
indifferent, if not actually beneficial to a joyless, enervated, 
exhausted generation of pessimists of the Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann schools, to whom it will serve as an antidote. We 
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sadly want a healthy reaction against the enervating, soul- 
crippling Buddhism of Schopenhauer, and can, therefore, 
welcome Nietzsche’s Hedonism, although his last ideal the 
“ Superhuman (Uedermensch) of the Future” can find its reali- 
zation only in some Utopian castle in the air. Orthodox 
philosophy must take account of Nietzsche's teachings, not 
because he is a philosopher, but because he is a symptom, 
because his writings have acted as an intoxicant to so many 
culture-wearied scholars, because he is very near being 
the philosophic hero, the fashionable philosopher of the day. 
The utter weariness of life, of the restraints of civilization and 
morality, experienced by a generation which had nourished 
itself on pessimism, rendered it very susceptible to the magic 
and fascinating influence of Nietzsche’s Hedonism, Nietzsche's 
language exhales a poetic fragrance, that flatters the senses, 
clouds the fancy, paralyzes the judgment, until, after 
awhile, one recovers consciousness, and wonders how he could 
have allowed his roving thought to hover, even for a moment, 
on the extreme confines of sound reason. 

It is precisely in this seductive charm of Nietzsche’s language 
that the danger lies. 

His paradoxes, pointed with artistic skill, operate hypnotically. 
Nietzsche isa literary dynamitard. He makes intellectual bombs, 
designed to blow our whole civilization, religion, moral and 
political ideals into the air. And there is hardly a niche in 
our culture so secret that Nietzsche has not sprung a bomb in 
it. Nietzsche may rail against Endzemonism, and all Utilitarian 
morality as he will, but his ethical aim, if one may employ the 
term in his case, is, in the last analysis, pleasure. The differ- 
ence is only that the cynics placed happiness in virtue, while 
Nietzsche seeks the goal of human development in the 
unrestricted expansion of surplus human energy, in the over- 
flowing vitality and joyousness of the chosen few, the “ super- 
humans,” the “ philosophers of the future,” the “ Europeans of 
a coming age.” 

Nietzsche is a cynic in the disparagement and condemna- 
tion of marriage as an institution, which prompted his “ Even 
concubinage has been corrupted—by marriage.” Truly cynic 
is his contempt of democracy. Cynic, too, is his overstrained 
cosmopolitanism, and truly cynic the outspcken contempt of 
authority which prompted him to characterize Kantas the 
“Mandarin of Kénigsberg”; finally, no less cynic is his 
demeanor towards the dominant religion, which draws from 
him such angry expressions as—‘“ Christianity is the devil’s 
metaphysics,” “It has been hitherto the greatest misfortune 
of humanity,” and other similar barbarous expressions. 

Nietzsche is, in fact, the most radical of the cynics, and he 
was not far wrong when, with a certain coquettish complai- 
sance, he described himself as “ Antichrist and Immoralist.” 





Buddhist Pictorial Wheel of Life.—The wheel of life or cycle 
of existence is one of the most familiar frescoes that adorn the 
interior of Lamaic temples. It depicts in symbolical and 
realistic form the fundamental doctrine of metempsychosis, 
It consists of a large disk with two concentric circles, the cir- 
cular form symbolizing the ceaseless round of worldly exist- 
ence. The disk is held in the clutches of a monster who 
typifies the passionate clinging of worldly people to worldly 
matter. In the centre are symbolized the three Original Sins, 
and round the margin is the twelve-linked chain of causes of 
Re-birth, while the remainder of the disk is divided by radii 
into six compartments representing the six regions of Re-birth. 
In the upper part of the region representing hell is the Bardo, 
or state intermediate between death and the great judgment. 
Outside the disk in the upper right-hand corner, is a figure of 
Buddha pointing to the moon (with a hare in it),and in the 
left-hand corner, a figure of Chenresi (Sanskrit, Avalokita), the 
patron god of Thibet incarnated in the Dalai Lama.— Fournal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, March 25. 
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THE REAL PROBLEM OF INSPIRATION, 
Ny 

N the April number of Zhe Presbyterian and Keformed 
| Review (Philadelphia) Professor Benjamin B. Warfield, 
D.D., LL.D., of Princeton University, in an article bearing the 
above title discusses at length and with great force the effects 
of the modern Old-Testament criticism upon the doctrine of 
inspiration as received by the Church and accepted and held 
by the Christian world. He denies that the old doctrine can 
be said to be “put in jeopardy,” claiming that the fact is 
merely that a special school of Old-Testament criticism has 
begun to proclaim that a “changed view of the Bible” is 
necessary, implying also a reconstruction of the doctrine of 
inspiration, and,in fact,a whole new theology. He admits 
that this type of criticism has raised a problem with reference 
to inspiration, and says: 

“ Though it may not be unnatural for these scholars themselves 
to confound the claims of criticism with the validity of their own 
critical methods and the soundness of their own critical conclu- 
sions, the Christian world can scarcely be expected to acquiesce 
in the identification, It has all along been pointing out that they 
were traveling on the wrong road; and now when their conclu- 
sions clash with well-established facts, we simply note that the 
wrong road has not unnaturally led them to the wrong goal. Ina 
word, it is not the established doctrine of inspiration that is 
brought into distress by the conflict, but the school of Old-Testa- 
ment criticism now fashionable. It is now admitted that the 
inevitable issue of this type of criticism comes into collision with 
the established fact of the plenary inspiration of the Bible and the 
well-grounded Reformed doctrine of Holy Scripture based on this 
fact. ; 

‘The Church has held from the beginning that the Bible is the 
Word of God though written by men. It has 
always recognized that this conception of co-authorship implies 
that the Spirit’s superintendence extends to the choice of the 
words by the human authors (verbal inspiration), and preserves 
its product from everything inconsistent with a Divine authorship 
—thus securing that entire truthfulness which is every- 
where presupposed in and asserted for Scripture by the Biblical 
writers (inerrancy). . . . And the primary ground on 
which it has been held by the Church as the true doctrine is that it 
is the doctrine of the Biblical writers themselves, and has, therefore, 
the whole mass of evidence for it which goes to show that the 
Biblical writers are trustworthy as doctrinal guides. 

“ Now if this doctrine is to be assailed on critical grounds, it is 
very clear that, first of all, criticism must be required to proceed 
against the evidence on which it is based. If they [the 
Biblical writers] are trustworthy teachers of doctrine, and if they 
held and tz wught this doctrine, then this doctrine is true, and is to 
be accepted and acted upon as true by us all. In that case, any 
objection brought against the doctrine from other spheres of 
inquiry are inoperative ; it being a settled logical principle that so 
long as the proper evidence by which a proposition is established 
remains unrefuted, all so-called objections brought against it pass 
out of the mens of objections to its truth into the category of 
difficulties to be adjusted to it. If criticism is to assail this doc- 
trine, therefore, . . it must either show that this doctrine is 
not the doctrine of the Biblical writers, or else it must show that 
the Biblical writers are not trustworthy as doctrinal guides. If a 
fair criticism evinces that this is not the doctrine of the Biblical 
writers, then of course it has ‘destroyed’ the doctrine which is con- 
fessedly bi ised on that supposition. Failing in this, however, it 
can ‘destroy ’ the doctrine, strictly speaking, only by undermining 
its foundation in our confidence in the trustworthiness of Scrip- 
ture as a witness to doctrine but the weight of evidence 

for the general trustworthiness of the Bib le as a source of 
doctrine, throws itself, in the form of a presumption, against the 
reality of any phenomena alleged to be discovered which make 
against its testimony. This presumption may be over- 
come by clear demonstration, But clear demonstration is requi- 
_ ee ree il conflict is no longer with ‘ the traditional 
theory of inspiration,’ but with the credibility of the Bible. The 
really decisive question is thus seen to be, ‘ What does 
an exact and scientific exegesis determine to be the Biblical doc- 
trine of inspiration ?’” 

Professor Warfield maintains that it is “generally admitted 


* We have not space in this issue for anything likea full exposition 
of Professor Warfield’s elaborate paper, which occupies upwards of 
40 pp. in the Aeview, Our synopsis will be concluded next week. 
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by untrammeled critics,” of whatever tendencies, that the 
authors of the New Testament held a doctrine of inspiration 
quite as high as the Church doctrine, and quotes Archdeacon 
Farrar, Otto Pfleiderer, Tholuck, James Stuart (Prénciples of 
Christianity, Scotland, 1888), Professor Stapfer, of Paris, and 
Richard Rothe in support of this contention; though he says 
that Rothe “seeks wrongly to separate Christ's doctrine of the 
Old Testament from that of the Apostles.” Our author asserts 
that verbal inspiration is the doctrine of the Scripture 
writers: 


“It is a product of Biblical Theology. And if men will 
really ask, not ‘What do the creeds teach? What do the 
theologians say? What is the authority of the Church? but, 
What does the Bible itself teach us ?’ and ‘fencing off from the 
Scriptures all the speculations, all the dogmatic elaborations, all 
the doctrinal adaptations that have been made in the history of 
doctrine in the Church,’ ‘ limit themselves strictly to the theology 
of the Bible itself '—according to the excellent programme out- 
lined by Dr. Briggs—it is to the doctrine of verbal inspiration, as 
we have seen, that they must come. It is not Biblical criticism 
that has ‘ destroyed’ verbal inspiration, but Dr. Briggs’s scholas- 
tic theories that have drawn him away in this matter from the 
pure deliverances of Biblical Theology.” 





EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 
A PHILOSOPHICO-RELIGIOUS ESSAY. 
Dr. RUDOLF FOCKE. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Preussische Fahrbiicher, Berlin, March 


ANY years ago the Professor of Philosophy in Christiania 
(Norway), Marcus Jacob Monrad, being in Paris, called 
on Renan, and as was natural with two such men, the con- 
versation turned on various religious and philosophical sub- 
jects, and, finally, on the efficacy of prayer. Renan maintained 
that prayer could have only a purely subjective psychological 
influence; he admitted that it was well calculated to console 
and support, but contended that it could not possibly produce 
any objective results. Monrad sought to combat these views, 
but his mastery of French was inadequate to the discussion, 
so he let the matter drop. It was, however, a subject 
which had already engaged his attention, and in 1885 he pub- 
lished a work in Norwegian, “ Religion, Religioner og Christen- 
dom,” in which he set forth his views zz extenso, and he now 
seeks to formulate his reply to Renan’s objections in German. 
For the benefit, however, of such as in their wisdom are 
disposed to smile at the idea of the efficacy of prayer, it may 
be as well to note at the outset, that Monrad also absolutely 
repudiates the dogmatic teaching that the order of the universe 
is interrupted to confer objective benefits on the petitioner; 
his treatment, therefore, is not dogmatic or dependent on 
scriptural texts, but philosophical, supported by logic. 
He begins with the oft-reiterated question: How is the 
hearing of prayer reconcilable with the universal reign of law? 
To this he replies that the individual man who abstracts 
himself from the world-system, of which he is a part, and 
prays for satisfaction of his sensible or egoistic cravings, prays 
in vain. Such a petition has nothing in common with the 
pure, pious prayer ; it is nothing more than the passing wish 
of an individual to disturb the world-harmony for his personal 
gratification. In true prayer the petitioner grows ever more 
conscious of his dependence on the Absolute, rises to the real- 
ization that this dependence is his salvation, and in the felt 
presence of the Absolute withholds the selfish petition for his 
‘own egoistic cravings and exclaims: “ Not my will but Thine 
be done!” The more fully the petitioner is dominated by the 
idea of surrendering himself to the Divine Will, the greater is 
the guarantee that his prayer will be heard. Man must not 
seek God’s aid for the attainment of an earthly object, but on 
the contrary must seek to place himself in the service of the 
Divine Will. They who pray in this wise, will, although in 
another form, attain that real end of their prayers: the yearn- 
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ing and unrest of their hearts will be stilled and the “sweet 
peace” for which Goethe prayed will gradually take up his 
abode in their breasts. True prayer says always in spirit : ‘‘Give 
us that which will benefit us; not that which we think will 
benefit us.” It may be objected: That is all very well, but 
since God’s will is always done, prayer is superfluous and 
unnecessary. For it is, as Renan said, a purely subjective act 
which cannot possibly influence the order of evolution of the 
objective world. 

“ This plea,” replies Monrad, “ is nothing more than a repeti- 
tion of the eternal tautology of skepticism, which regards sub- 
jective and objective as distinct entities, existing independently 
of each other.” In our empirical world subjectivity and 
absolute objectivity are barren abstractions. Both are alike 
as actualities, conditioned and limited. True prayer raises 
the petitioner to unity with the Divine order, and renders him 
cooperative with the objective world. 

Of course it is not meant by this that the codperation of the 
subject will result in changing the orderly course of natural 
law. Miracles are not now under discussion. But natural 
conditions as such, that is, apart from their relation to the 
subject, contribute nothing to the happiness or unhappiness 
of humanity. When we pray for anything we pray practically 
for the benefit or satisfaction which we be believe the thing 
prayed for would insure us. If, then, the pious prayer that 
‘*God’s will be done ” operates to work such an inward change 
that the deprivation is lighter, the dread and pain of the evil 
stilled, and we actually begin to experience a sense of joy and 
consciousness that the trouble will, in some way, conduce to 
our benefit, may we not justly say that the prayer is heard, 
and the essence of what the petitioner prayed for, conceded? 

The objective world also is indirectly influenced by the 
prayer—that is through the change wrought in the subject 
who is himself an atom in the objective world-order. The 
world, as we see it, is the product of numerous interacting 
factors. It is,according to Goethe’s well-known poem,— ‘The 
Weaver's Masterpiece,” “where one step (on the treadle) 
stirs a thousand threads—The ceaseless shuttle flies to and 
fro—The threads retreat again to meet—One stroke a thou- 
sand unions forms.” If, then, under the influence of a 
pious prayer, human action is influenced in a certain direction, 
and if, further, as is equally indisputable, many of the occur- 
rences and conditions of the outer world, especially such as 
affect man, may be essentially modified by human action ; then 
every human subject is a codperative factor, and every change 
in a man’s inner nature involves a change in the whole order 
of the universe, and in the realm of spirit, of which the objec- 
tive world is but an outer manifestation as it presents itself to 
our senses, 

True, pious prayer results from precisely that mental attitude 
best calculated to bring our will into harmony with the higher 
Universal Will. 





SUICIDE AND EUTHANASIA.* 

Condensed for THe Literary Dicesr from a Paper in 

London Quarterly Review, Fanuary-April. 
UICIDE is one of those touchstones by which the practical 
S working of rival systems may be tested. Instinct decides 
against it, but is the instinct justifiable? How is it possible 
to meet the arguments by which philosophers have defended 
what the simple-minded man unhesitatingly condemns? So 
with the question of “euthanasia.” Is it permissible for a 
helpless sufferer, who is enduring physical agony without the 
smallest hope of recovery or relief, to shorten by the use of a 
merciful anesthetic, pain which is even more distressing for 
others to witness than for the sufferer to bear? Dr. Smyth, as 
a Christian moralist, deals very finely and conclusively with 
these sophistries. ‘“ A man’s life, in all its powers and faculties, 
is a personal trust from his God. We have no right to scatter 


* Review of Dr. Newman Smith’s Christian Ethics, 
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a trust-fund at pleasure. Moreover, to the Christian conscience 
human life, in all its constitutive elements and powers, has 
been redeemed in Christ, and each life is to pass in this world 
through His redemptive processes, until, as far as possible on 
earth, its full salvation shall be accomplished.” We must not 
“play truant from God’s school.” He alone knows when life’s 
lesson is learned and the best means—often strange enough in 
our eyes—by which that lesson can be best taught to His way- 
ward children. Further, “each life belongs to others’ lives. 
To live is not only an individual duty, it is a social obliga- 
tion.” Even in 
be the only escape from 
hardly be said to be 


those rare cases where suicide appears to 


moral pollution, swzczde can 


justifiable, the act of self-destruction 
changes its character into one of necessary self-defense. As 
to the question of euthanasia, ‘‘ the general ethical rule is that 
life is to be fought for by all the resources of science to the 
end.”’ Medical science is strangely ignorant even now con- 
cerning the probabilities of life or death, and there is no right 
to interfere in any way to cause death. ‘ A quieting balm 
; positive interference 
in favor of death, with another’s life, would be an interference 
which, even although suggested by benevolence, no man has 
authority to render, and which is also contrary to general con- 
siderations of utility. The sacredness of life,and God’s respon- 
sibility for it, forbid the assumption of any medical lordship 
over it.” Considerations of utility are here introduced into 
argument in an entirely subordinate way, but it is tolerably 
clear that Utilitarianism, even in its highest and purest form, 
would not find it easy to refuse the “quietus ” which a hope- 
less sufferer earnestly desires as well for his friends’ sake as for 
his own. Only the light which comes from the revelation of a 
personal God, of Christ, Lord of life and death, and from the 
life and immortality brought to light through the Gospel, is 
sufficient to show clearly where the path of duty lies amidst 
this dark valley of the shadow of death. 


may be given, but not a deadly potion’ 
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THE RULE OF THE FOOT-PATH. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
London Society, London, March. 


OST of us have experienced the uncomfortable sensation 
M of meeting somebody in the street who is bent on politely 
giving way, but who is unable to decide whether to pass to the 
right hand or to the left. 

It is strange that at the present day there should remain a 
doubt that the rule to be observed by foot-passengers is to 
“ Keep to the right.” 

From a passage in Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson” it appears 
that this rule was recognized a century ago, but in a case in 
the City of London Court, in December, 1890, the learned 
judge is reported to have said: ‘‘] have been walking along 
both sides of the streets of London for thirty years, and I have 
never seen the slighest rule. A great many things would not 
happen if people had good sense, but they have not, It is 
beautiful to see at Dresden how the stream goes on without 
interruption, simply because everybody keeps to the left. If 
you could apply it in London you would do a good thing.” 
This report, if correct, proves that ignorance of the rule exists 
where one would expect to find it most distinctly proclaimed. 
In Dresden the rule is to keep to the left in walking, as stated, 
and to the right in driving, the reverse of the rules observed 
in England. The effect of having one rule for drivers and 
another for walkers is that the driver keeps, say, to the left of 
drivers meeting him, and thus driver and walker proceed side 
by side in the same direction, and the latter can conveniently 
hail and enter a vehicle without obstructing his fellow-pas- 
sengers. The rule for driving differs in different places. In Ant- 
werp, for instance, as in England, the drivers keep to the left, 
whereas in Brussels they keep to the right. Generally speak- 
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ing, the rule for foot-passengers is the reverse of the rule for 
drivers. 

The Commissioner of Police for the City of London, on 
being appealed to, says he knows of no such regulation for 
foot-passengers in the City—although, within that area, the 
rule is perhaps better observed than in any other part of Eng- 
land. In the suburbs the rule is persistently disregarded by a 
certain proportion of wayfarers, and the police constables 
themselves are offenders in this respect. 

It may be of interest to record what is known as to the 
origin of the rule. It seems probable that no such regulation 
was recognized in the earlier half of the last century, and that 
it came into existence with the improvement of the manners 
and habits of our ancestors. Before the rule was established 
the “right to the wall” was a constant source of quarrelling in 
the streets. 

In “ Romeo and Juliet” we have: 

‘**T will take the wall of any man or maid of Montague’s.” 


It has been asserted that the rule of the foot-path originated 
in a direction given by Pope Boniface VIII. on the first jubilee 
celebrations of the Roman Catholic Church in 1300, that the 
crowds passing over the bridge of St. Angelo towards St. 
Peter’s should proceed to their destination on one side of the 
roadway and return on the other (see Carey’s Dante, “ Inferno” 
Canto XVIII.). 

A similar was issued 
Majesty’s jubilee Jan. 21, 1887. 


notice on the occasion of Her 
The following is the text: 

“With a view to ensure free circulation, and to prevent con- 
fusion on the night of the illuminations, the Commissioners of 
Peace for the Metropolis requests that the foot-passengers in those 
thoroughfares where vehicular traffic is excluded will pass along 
in two streams—left hand to left hand—keeping to the right side 
of the roadway.” 

The earliest reference to the rule in this country that we 
have been able to find, is contained in Hume's “ Enquiry Con- 
cerning the Principles of Morals” (Section 4), published in 
London in 1751, where, after referring to the advantage of the 
rules of the road for vehicles, he proceeds: From like reasons 
among foot-walkers, the right hand entitles a man to the 
wall, and prevents jostling, which peaceable people find very 
disagreeable and inconvenient. That the rule was observed in 
Berlin in 1782, we know from Moritz’s “ Travels in England ” 
in that year. He states that in London “ politeness requires 
you to let a lady, or any one to whom you wish to show 
respect, pass, not as we do, always to the right, but on the side 
next the houses or the wall.” 

Glen’s “ Law of Highways ” tells us that the rules of the road, 
namely, “ Keep to the left” in riding a horse or driving, and 
“Keep to the right” in walking on the foot-path, have been 
created by common consent. 

It appears that the Government is at present considering 
the subject of foot-path legislation, and this seems to afford a 
convenient opportunity for giving statutory sanction to the rule, 





The Valley of the Doones.—He whose lucky star may chance 
to guide him, in his summer wanderings, through the rocky 
fastnesses of north Devonshire into the valley of the Doones 
has no disillusionment of the fancy to fear, howsoever dear a 
lover he may be of the noble romance that has given the valley 
its far-spread fame. If he will but make haste to visit this glen 
beloved of the muse, he may have, in addition to all the 
delights that nature, in her fairest mood, can give, the minor 
but intensely personal delight of feeling himself a pioneer in 
pleasurable discovery. The tramp of the tourist, it is true, is 
beginning to penetrate further and further into the deep- 
hearted valleys and through the moors of lovely Devon. But 
as yet its dull thud has not frightened away from the remote 
stronghold of the bandits of yore the sense of loneliness and 
aloofness that is the climax of pleasure to the sentimental 
traveler everywhere, and is here essential, if one is to feei the 
inmost spirit of the scene over which Blackmore has cast the 


vivid spell of his imagination.“ Contrzbutor’s Club,” Atlantic 
Monthly, April. 
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. THE HISTORY OF VENICE. 


HE journals of the day are taking much interest in Horatio F. 
Brown’s ‘‘ Historical Sketch” * of the Venetian Republic. Six 
columns in 7he Sun, April 2, are devoted to an abstract of the work, 
written by ‘‘M. W. H.” (Hazeltine), his general estimate of the 
value of the book being given as follows: 


** We have had one English history of Venice, Hazlitt's, which was 
published about thirty years ago; and we have had many English books 
or English translations of foreign books in which the story of the 
Venetian Republic has been outlined in connection with those of other 
Italian commonwealths. But for the first English history of Venice, 
which is altogether worthy of the name, we are indebted to Mr. 
Horatio F. Brown. This work is the outcome of a first-hand study of 
the original sources of information, It is based mainly on Romanin’s 
compilation, ‘ Storia documentata di Venezia.’ But the writer has 
made use of many other Italian authorities, a list of whose names is 
prefaced to the book. . . . The author’s purpose is to write a 
biography of Venice considered as an organic whole, for, in his eyes, 
the personality of the Republic overshadows the personalities of 
even her most distinguished citizens. The point of view has led him 
to produce a political narrative in which but little heed is given to the 
social aspects of Venetian history. One would have liked to see the 
life of the Venetian people at certain epochs traced in more detail, 
together with a more minute delineation of certain typical individu- 
alities. . . . But much attention to such themes would have 
rendered it impossible for the author in the space at his command to 
carry out his central aim, which is to elucidate one of the most 
striking instances of the inception, birth, adolescence, decline, and 
death of an urban community which history has to offer.” 


The critic of Zhe Times (New York) speaks with equally high 
respect of the book, as follows : 


‘*Mr. Brown has covered this extended period of almost twenty 
centuries in a volume of 400 pages, and the result is extremely satis- 
factory. Everywhere he has seized the main and significant facts of 
an era or of an event, and has shown us from what small beginnings 
the State rose to its greatness, and what were the initiatory steps from 
Venetians themselves, and what the circumstances of time and geo- 
graphical position or the politics then engaging the world at large by 
which Venice, from a small settlement of fishermen or a small refuge 
for men persecuted by northern barbarians, rose to her place asa 
State whose support great monarchs sought and whom smaller Powers 
recognized as master. . . . The decline of Venice Mr. Brown dates 
from the early part of the Fifteenth Century. Long after this, indeed 
until the extinction of the Republic under Napoleon, Venice had an 
active and brilliant life as a centre of splendid, though scarcely noble, 
pleasure ; but in that Fifteenth Century, circumstances which Venice 
had not the power to control began to shake her fortunes and prepare 
the way for the decline which followed. Striving to become a power 
on the mainland through the employment of mercenary armies, she 
exhausted her resources, increased the jealousy of her rivals, and 
after the death of Mocenigo the end of the old order had been 
reached and a new and less stirring epoch was at hand. With the fall 
of Constantinople a sudden end to her Eastern trade was effected. On 
the mainland her territory had been growing, and along with this 
Venice had also a growing deficit. Then came the final blow to her 
commerce, which fell with the discovery of a new passage to India by 
way of the Capt of Good Hope.” 


The critic of Ze 7ridune in another lengthy review of the book 
says: 


*** Venice, in short, was not Italian, she was unique.’ It is only 
after reading many pages that this sentence is found in Mr. 
Brown’s admirable book. But it furnishes the key to the his- 
torian’s position with reference to his subject. . . . Starting 
from what was, politically speaking, the same root, the develop- 
ment of Venice must necessarily have followed, up to a certain 
point, the lines characteristic of the class of States to which she 
belonged. Up to that point the feuds, for example, among the 
prominent families presented the same features as those in the cities 
of the mainland. Buta single experiment in the way of exiling these 
warring clans was sufficient for Venice, while with most other Italian 
States expulsion was persisted in to the verge, or beyond the verge, 
of political suicide. With the States on the mainland this destructive 
habit was due to the fact that partisanship was really not circumscribed 
by the narrow boundaries of the communes. ‘There were lines of 
cleavage which ran through the entire population from the Alps to 
the toe of the peninsula. From all this the isolated position of Venice 
throughout her period of expansion up to the time when she began 
encroachments on the mainland preserved her. Her populace never 
learned, or at all events did not learn until too late, the lesson which 
the masses at Florence knew before they cast off their traditional dress 
of skins—that liberty could only be retained at the cost of frequent 
quarrels with the aristocracy.” 





***Venice.’’ An Historical Sketch of the Republic. By Horatio F. Brown. 
With Maps and Plan. Pp. xxiii., 434. New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons. 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO.* 


HE fascination which the battle, or ‘‘ campaign,” of Waterloo bas 
upon many minds, is one that requires no explanation. The 
tremendous importance of its results, the thrilling, dramatic interest 
attached to it, the character of its central figure, and the doubts that 
have prevailed regarding certain critical events in the great drama, and 
the responsibility therefor, have made the battle perhaps the most dis- 
cussed event of military history. The new book on this subject, by 
Mr. Ropes, seems to commend itself highly to the reviewers. 7'he 
Christian Union, in the course of a two-column review, says: 


** Mr. Ropes’s distinctive title to be ranked among the leading his- 
torians of the Napoleonic epoch must rest on the masterly treatment 
which he has accorded to the strictly military events of that time. It 
is well known to all students of military science that his labors in this 
field have justly earned for him the highest reputation as an expert 
writer on strategy. With regard to the campaigns of Napoleon, in 
particular, he is in a position to speak with an authority that it is 
hardly an exaggeration to call final. For this reason his latest work, 
‘ The Campaign of Waterloo,’ will be received with great satisfaction 
by military specialists everywhere, though the ayerage reader may 
find it too strictly technical to be of much interest or advantage. It is 
accompanied, however, by an atlas containing a series of carefully 
drawn maps, which, to those unfamiliar with military matters, will 
prove even more helpful than the text itself in elucidating the general 
plan and movements of the campaign. . . . 

‘* Like most of the ablest military writers on the subject, Mr. Ropes 
regards the general conception of this campaign as one of Napoleon's 
masterpieces, and his efforts are, therefore, mainly devoted to explain- 
ing why a plan so brilliant and seemingly so certain of success should 
have ended in a disaster that has become the synonym for overwhelm- 
ing defeat. While he does not hesitate, in apportioning the responsi- 
bility for the result, to criticise severely the Emperor’s management 
in some important particulars, he shows conclusively, it seems to us, 


that the disastrous outcome was independent of Napoleon’s personal 
mistakes,” 


The Independent reviews the book at length, its general estimate of 
the work being indicated in the following extracts : 


‘*We wish first, in justice to the author, to say that his book is of 
the highest importance and usefulness to students of these subjects. 
The service he has done them does not consist in the discovery of new 
documents and their publication, but in thorough, competent, and 
brilliant criticism of the facts of the Waterloo campaign in the light 
of the knowledge we possess ; and it is not likely that we shall ever 
have much more, or that what we have will be substantially different 
from the facts as presented by Mr. Ropes. . . . 

‘* At Waterloo Napoleon had his first experience with the staying 
power of the English line, and with the serene, alert, commanding 
intelligence of the Iron Duke. He nevér before had to do with a 
force which could stand up, man for man, against his French troops 
and beat them back. In spite of all Mr. Ropes’s strictures, there is 
no reason to believe that his operations at Waterloo differed much 
from those at Ligny. The man he fought and the English line differed 
tremendously. Had his tactics failed at Ligny (as they certainly 
would have failed had the troops been English instead of Prussian, 
commanded by Wellington instead of Bliicher); reasons for the defeat 
would have been plenty as blackberries, and very much like those 
which apply to Waterloo. . . . 

‘*We are not always convinced by Mr. Ropes, but we are always 
impressed by the brilliancy and candor of his work. His command 
of the subject is masterly, not to say wonderful. He has picked up 
many a dropped stitch inthe history, as, for example, his demonstra- 
tion that it was at Walhain and not at Sart-a Walhain that Grouchy 
heard the guns of Waterloo; or, for another, his demolition of the story 
that Napoleon did not stir from his quarters until late on the day of 
Waterloo.” 





HERBERT SPENCER AND HENRY GEORGE.t+ 


\ J HATEVER opinion one may hold of Mr. Henry George’s views 
regarding property in land, his attractiveness as a polemic 
writer is generally admitted. His latest work is in the nature of a 
vigorous assault upon Herbert Spencer and the changing views which 
the latter has held regarding nationalization of land. In the Annals 
of the American Academy for March, Frank I. Herriott reviews Mr. 
George’s book. We make the following extracts: 


‘* In his latest polemic Mr. George makes so bold as to accuse the 
‘Synthetic Philosopher’ of moral cowardice. Under the three gen- 








*** The Campaign of Waterloo.’’ A Military History. By John Codman Ropes. 
Char'es Scribner’s Sons, New York. 8vo., pp. xlii, 401. $2.50. With ‘* An Atlas 
ot the Campaign of Waterloo.” By the same. Issued as a supplementary volume 
by the same publishers. Price, $5 net. 


+‘*A Perplexed Philosopher,’ being an examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
various utterances on the ‘*Land Question,”’ with some incidental reference to his 
“Synthetic Philosophy.”” By Henry George. Pp. 319. New York: Charles L. 
Webster & Co, 1892. 


‘“*Social Statics,’ abridged and revised; together with the ‘‘ Man versus the 


State." By Herbert Spencer. Pp. 431. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1894. 
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eral captions, the ‘ Declaration,’ ‘ Repudiation,’ and ‘ Recantaticn,’ is 
graphically related the history of Mr. Spencer’s opinions on land- 
ownership. In ‘ Social Statics’ (edition of 1850) he set forth that all 
men have ‘ equal rights to the use of this world’; that private owner- 
ship of land is ‘an infringement’ of those rights; and that society, 
after giving compensation to owners, should resume the ownership. 
In 1878, Mr. George, in ‘ Progress and Poverty,’ cited Mr. Spencer’s 
authority in support of his contention. But, in 1882, finding his name 
coupled with Mr. George’s, and condemned for advancing a dangerous 
doctrine, he disclaimed all adherence to such ‘ visionary’ proposals in 
a letter to the St. James's Gazette; saying that he had already with- 
drawn ‘ Social Statics’ from English circulation and interdicted trans- 
lations, as studies subsequent to that work had caused him to change 
his ideas as to the practicability of land nationalization. Again, in 
1884, in ‘ Man versus the State,’ and, in 1889, in lettersto The Zimes, 
he took occasion to reject Mr. George’s theories; and, in I8g1, in 
‘Justice,’ he sets forth his modified views on Land. Meanwhile, all 
this time ‘ Social Statics,’ the sale of which had been forbidden in 
England, was being printed and sold here in this country. Mr. 
Spencer brought out an ‘ expurgated * edition in 1892. 

‘* Mr. George tells this story of the trials of the synthetic but ‘ per- 
plexed philosopher’ in his usual trenchant and taking style. He 
guards himself admirably from side and rear attacks by quoting in 
full everything Mr. Spencer has ever written on land, the chapters in 
‘ Social Statics’ (1850) and ‘ Justice,’ and the letters to London papers. 
But he allows his anger to carry him too far. His language too often 
is vituperative; he sneers at the philosopher’s method of compiling 
his synthetic philosophy; and he even drags in Mr. Spencer's pleas- 
ures and pastimes as proofs of his allegations—all of which are un- 
worthy of a dignified book and of Mr. George. 

‘ Inadvertently he [Mr. Spencer] has affirmed all that he wrote in 
1850. He begins his chapter on ‘ Socialism’ with ‘ all men have 
equal rights to the use of the earth’ just as they have to air, light, and 
water; and he admits that ‘land nationalization’ is ‘ equitable in 
the abstract.’ We find ourselves, therefore, in somewhat of a quand- 
ary when he tells us that ‘ the moral law is the law of the perfect 
man,’ that it ignores present conditions and ‘ prescribes the con- 
duct of an ideal community,’ which it must be man’s duty ever to 
approximate, and at the same time condemns Mr. George’s endeavors 
to attain to that state.” 





WOMEN’S VIEWS ON ‘“ THE WOMAN QUESTION.” 


“IT’HE social relations between men and women, and the way in 

which these relations are affected, or are thought likely to be 
affected, by the developments of the day, form the theme of two 
recent books, one by an English woman and the other by a German 
woman. The former is a novel which, so the ‘‘ London Letter” in 
The Critic (New York) states, seems likely to arrest public attention 
to somewhat the same extent as ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” arrested it. We 
quote from the letter: 


‘* The novel of the season has appeared: at least—Rumor will have 
it so. Its coming was quiet enough. It was issued some two or 
three weeks ago with no preliminary flourish of trumpets, nor any 
infmediate recognition from the reviews. It was so with the 
phenomenally successful ‘ Called Back,’ which fell still-born from the 
press, till a sympathetic critic—was it not Mr. Labouchere ?—waked 
it into sudden life. It was so with ‘Robert Elsmere,’ which first 
attracted the notice of the ordinary novel-reader in consequence of a 
notice from the pen of a Prime Minister. And, finally, it has been so 
with ‘The Heavenly Twins,’ a rather unusually long three-volume 
novel by the author of ‘ Ideala,’ which is now beginning to arrest our 
attention. . . . It is a study of marriage and ante-nuptial 
morality, a sermon on the old text so well delivered by Stephanie de 
Mohrivart in Mr. Merivale’s ‘ Forget-me-not.”. ‘Why may a man 
live two lives,’ she cries, ‘ while a woman must stand or fall by one ?’ 
On this theme ‘ Sarah Grand’ has founded a novel of real power and 
of an outspoken frankness which is iu itself a sign of our progressive 
time. The subject is faced without fear, and treated with a detail 
which is in passages almost Zolaesque. Such a book was bound to 
make a sensation. The vogue of ‘ Robert Elsmere’ was due not to 
certain skillful touches of character which passed almost unnoticed, 
but to its vigorous exposition of many agnostic doctrines, which had 
not hitherto been regarded as fit material for fiction. The repute of 
‘The Heavenly Twins,’ we may safely prophesy, will depend, not 
upon the clever portrayal of the children who give a name to the 
novel, but upon the energetic discussion of points of view which are 
usually too much neglected by prudery.” 


The Frau Adele 
dissimilar from those presented in ‘* Sarah Grand’s ” novel. 


Crepaz are evidently 
Her 


book on ** The Emancipation of Women,”’* has been introduced to the 


views entertained by 


public by the approval of Premier Gladstone; but this does not pre- 
vent the editor of Ze Critic from reviewing it in a slightly sarcastic 
vein: 

‘« It is chronicled that the Woman’s Rights movement had its incep- 


** The Emancipation of Women,” and Its Probable Consequences, By Adele 
~ J 4 o ‘a anata 2 
Crepaz. (Social Science Series.) $1. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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tion in the interior of the State of New York in the year 1848. We 
all know the growth of the movement thus instituted. Loti savs that 
the ladies of the harems grow fat and discontented inthe reading of 
French novels and the works of modern women, From India the 
senana missionaries report that even there women have been baptized 
in the sacred fire of ambition, and when we come to the great bee- 
hives of humanity, the cities of civilization, it is to find to-day that 
women are stepping into all the occupations once considered pecu- 
liarly the possession of trousers. Shall this continue ?—shall it go 
further, and woman be allowed political equality when she has 
already won her independent recognition as a wage-earner? That is 
the question. And it is that Frau Crepaz answers with an hundred 
and thirty pages of sonorous negative. In opposition to the ‘ blazing 
ubiquities’ of the schools, the educated German woman argues that 
if women are tolerated in their attempts at absolute enfranchisement, 
the competition which must result will set the sexes at war. Celibacy 
will then increase, and the patriotic duty of maternity and the subse- 
quent education of children be forgotten. Idealism being impossible, 
love matches wil! be no more; and if woman does not have to face 
the horrors of spinsterhood, she could only find in marriage an 
unloved old age, separated as she must be from her husband by occu- 
pations so conibitive to a housewife’s natural vocation. : 
‘*Such are the unlovely ‘ foundation-arguments’ the English 
Premier approves. The book is worth every one’s attention, and 
though we may, perhaps, smile at the assertion that the American 
woman, in consequence of her notoriously higher education, ‘ is 
incapable of fulfilling a husband’s expectations of her as woman, wife, 
mother, and mistress of his house,’ nearly every fact adduced is true.” 


NOTES AND OPINIONS. 


THE report of the Society for the Preservation of the Irish Lan- 
guage for 1892 shows progress in every direction. ‘The sale of books 
printed in Irish has increased from 3,196 to 4,634; and there has also 
been an increase in the number of schools in which Irisu is taught, in 
the number of teachers who obtained certificates, and in the number of 
pupils who presented themselves for examination in Irish.—7%e 
Academy, London, 


THE cautious man must be chary in his use of books. ‘The quaint 
criticism of Robert Hall on a certain miscellaneous reader of books 
was keen in its satirical force: ‘* He might be a very clever man by 
nature, for aught I know, but he laid so many books upon his head 
that his brain could not move.” —Methodist Review. 


THE Chautauguan for April notices what it calls ‘‘a new novel by 
Marion Crawford, ‘A Roman Singer.’” It was “ new” seven years 
ago. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


AMERICAN. 

Bal ads (( ld English). Selected and Edited with Notes and an Introduction, 
by Prof. F. B.Gummere, of Harverford College, Ginn & Co., Boston, In Press 
The editor’s aim has been to present the best traditional English and Scottish 
ballads, and also to make the collection representative. 

Brain Work and Overwork. H. C. Wood, M.D., Clinical Prof. of Nervous 
Diseases, University of Pennsylvania. P. Blakiston, Son, & Co., Phila. Cloth, soc. 

Counterparts: A Novel. Elizabeth Shepherd. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
2vols. Cloth, $2.50 

Cowper (William), Best Letters of. 
Chicago. Cloth, $1 

Dr. Paull’s Theory : A Novel. 

Drama (The). Addresses by Henry Irving. With Frontispiece by Whistler. 
Tait, Sons, & Co. Cloth, $1.25. Addresses delivered at Oxford University on 
the Four Great Actors of the English Stage. 

Elizabeth: Christian Scientist. Matt Crim. Chas. L. Webster & Co. 
$:. Astory with Christian Science as its background. 

Highland Nurse (lhe). A Tale. By the Duke of Argyll. 
Paper, 25c. A story of Scotch scenery and legends 

Last Tenant (The). A Novel. By B. L. Farjeon. Cassell Pub. Co. Cloth, $1, 

Love of the World. Mary E. Case, Prof. Latin and Greek in Wells College. 
Century Co. Cloth, $1. A book of religious meditations. 

Macaulay's Essays on Milton and Addison. 
in Ohio State University. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. Cuioth, 42 

Edited by Louis M. Prof, in 
Shewell, & Sanborn. Prepared for 


Anna B. McMahon, A. C. McClurg & Co., 


Mrs. A. M. Diehl. D. Appleton & Co, Cloth, $1. 


Cloth, 


Tait, Sons, & Co. 


Edited by James Chaimers, Prof. 


Milton’s Lyrics. 
College. Leach, 
literature. 

National and State Banks—A Plan for Continuing the National Bank-Note 
System without Bond Security. By Horace White. An Address before the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Phila. Evening Post Pub. 
Co. Paper, sc. 


Hodgkins, Late 


Wellesley 
Sloth, 30c. 


classes in 


Perchance to Dream,and Other Stories 


Mead, & Co. Cloth, $1.25 

Primary Convictions. Being Discussions on Subjects Connected with the 
Evidences of Christianity (Columbia College Lectures, 1892). By William Alex 
ander, D.D., Hon. D.C.L., Oxon., Hon. LL.D., Dublin, Lord Bishop of Derry 
and Raphoe. Harper Bros. Cloth, $2.50. An important work on the Evidences 
of Christianity. 

Snare of the Fowler. 
Paper, 5o0c. 

St. Pierre (Bernardine de) 
Cloth, $1. Biographical. 
Was He the Other? 

Phila. Cloth, $1. 
Evelina; or, The History of a Young Lady's Entrance into the World. Frances 
Burney. Macmillan & Co. 2 vols, Cloth, $2 
Novel (The), What It Is. F 
Calvary, Visits to- 
Jeffrey, M.D 


Margaret Sutton Briscoe. Dodd, 


A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander. Cassell Pub. Co. 


Arvide Barine. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


A Novel. By Isabel Fitzroy. J. B. Lippincott Co., 


Macmillan & Co, 


A Series of Sacrimental Meditations, Rev 
Cloth, $1 75 


Marion Craw ford Cloth, 75c. 
Robert T 
Macmillan & Co 
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THE RECENT ELECTIONS. 





Elections were held in a number of States 
last week. In Rhode Island, a Governor and 
two Congressmen were voted for. In Michigan, 
a judge of the highest court was elected. In 
Kansas, city and town elections were held. Chi- 
cago and St. Louis each elected a Mayor, and 
in Ohio and other States there were a number 
of municipal elections. 


THE RESULT IN KANSAS. 


The elections in Kansas seem to have ex- 
cited the greatest interest, for two reasons 
chiefly. One is the significance attributed to 
the election in connection with the future of 
the People’s Party. The other is the participa- 
tion taken in the election by women, who, 
under the statute law of the State are entitled 
to municipal suffrage. The Republican papers 
with one accord claim that the results indicate 
the early dissolution of the People’s Party. 


The Capital (Rep.), Topeka, April 5.—The 
result of the municipal elections proves that 
the Republican Party, which lacked but a few 
thousand votes of exceeding the combined 
forces of fusion, isin better fighting trim this 
spring than it was in the fall and will challenge 
and defeat all combinations against it at the 
next opportunity. The display of Republican 
unity and strength yesterday may well cause 
consternation among the enemy and congratu- 
lation among Republicans throughout the 
State. 


The Champion (Rep.), Atchison, April 6.— 
The result of the recent municipal elections in 
Kansas is of more than ordinary significance. 
It demonstrated that the unholy alliance of 
Democrats and Populists is broken in twain. 
It shows that the result of ‘* fusion” in Kansas 
last November is the utter demoralization of 
the Democrats in April. It is notice to the 
world that the horrible nightmare of Anarchy 
and Communism brooding over the State 
Legislature last winter has departed for ever. 


The Times (Rep.), Leavenworth, April 6,.— 
The elections in Kansas were a crushing defeat 
to the State administration. In all the cities 
of the State straight Republican tickets were 
put in the field, and in nearly all of them the 
voters were impressed with the fact that the 
election of the Republican ticket would be a 
repudiation of the methods of Lewelling. In 
nearly all of the cities Fusion candidates were 
nominated against the Republicans. They were 
called ‘‘ citizens” tickets as a disguise, local 
issues were raised, and every effort made by 
the Fusionists to ward off the blow, but it fell 
with crushing force. . . . There can be no 
doubt after this that the people hold the 
Fusionists responsible for the troubles the State 
has passed through during the past few months, 
nor can there be any doubt that there 
is great anxiety on the part of the people to 
sweep this law-defying party out of power and 
out of existence. 


The State Journal (ind. Rep.), Topeka, April 
5.—The cities and towns in Kansas are plainly 
not in sympathy with Governor Lewelling or 
the Populists. Great Republican victories were 
won in nearly all of them, even Democratic 
Leavenworth electing a Republican Mayor by 
700 majority. 

The Journal (Rep.), Lawrence, April 7. — 
The Republicans of Kansas certainly have 
reason to congratulate themselves upon the 
victories they gained in the municipal elections. 
But sweeping as they were, it is a fact that 
must be taken into consideration that in almost 
every city there were local issues that had 
more or less to do with the result, and in every 
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instance these tended to draw votes from the 
Republican Party. . . When these facts 
are taken into consideration, it will be seen 
that the result means much more than merely 
that the Republicans are largely in the major- 
ity in the towns and cities. It means that 
were the issues squarely between Republican- 
ism and a combined Democratic and Populist 
opposition, the urban population of Kansas is 
overwhelmingly Republican. 


The Advocate (People’s Party), Topeka.— 
What are the facts in this election? The cities 
of the State which have never been anything 
else but Republican, have been generally car- 
ried by that party, nowhere by ¢zcreased ma- 
jorities, and in many places by greatly dimin- 
ished majorities. ‘There is scarcely a city in 
the State where Populists had a straight ticket 
in the field, The strength of the People’s 
Party is in the rural districts, as everybody 
knows, and in local politics. where they had no 
hope of electing their candidates, they have 
made no party fight, and where they have par- 
ticipated in the elections at all they have con- 
tented themselves with voting for the best men 
that were in the field. It is not simply non- 
sense, it is absolute deception to claim the re- 
sult as an indication of a revulsion of public 
sentiment since the November election. If 
the result shows any revulsion at all it is 
against the Republican Party, because of its 
diminished majorities in the cities of the State; 
but the facts are that in most cases local issues 
alone determined the result. There was no 
contest as between Republicans and Populists, 
because, as before stated, Populists, had no 
tickets in the field. 


The Beacon, (Dem.), Wichita, April 8.—It 
is not necessary to figure on the women vote 
which undoubtedly elected the Republican 
nominee for Mayor, as their vote will not be a 
factor in the election next fall or a year from 
next fall, but confine the analysis to the vote 
deposited by the male voters as in the case of 
justices of the peace or constables. . . . 
The showing proves that the Fusionists of last 
fall are stronger in Wichita to-day than they 
were last fall and gives color to the claims of 
the Populists, who largely live in the country, 
that they too are stronger now than they were 
at the last election. The issue therefore forced 
by the Republicans and unwillingly accepted by 
the opposition in Wichita proves most disas- 
trous to the Republican Party. The Republican 
Party in Kansas is in the minority. 


Lhe Press (Fusion), Topeka, April 5.—The 
Press has frequently charged 7’he Capital with 
endeavoring to create false impressions in the 
minds of the public regarding political affairs. 
Nothing is more patent than that these charges 
are well founded. In its headlines this morn- 
ing, and also in its editorial columns, that 
paper proclaims a ‘‘ sweeping Republican vic- 
tory throughout the State.” This flaming 
proclamation is not borne out by Zhe Cupital’s 
special telegrams, which may be as partisan 
as they could be made. 

The Globe (Ind.), Atchison.—No question 
was settled by the recent municipal elections 
in Kansas. Party lines were not drawn, and 
the Populist movement cut no figure. A 
majority of the Kansas towns are naturally 
Republican, and most of them went Republi- 
can. . . . Republicans openly supported 
Democrats, and Democrats openly supported 
Republicans. It was simply a repetition of 
the usual local fights. If anything was settled, 
it was that Kansas people have too much time 
to devote to politics. 


THE WOMEN’S VOTE IN KANSAS. 


The vote of the women in the municipal 
elections of Kansas was probably increased by 
the fact that the amendment giving to women 
full suffrage is soon to be voted upon in that 
State. Efforts were therefore made by the 
advocates of the amendment to increase the 
woman vote in the late elections for the moral 
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effect upon the general question of woman 
suffrage. 


The Journal (Kep.), Lawrence, Kansas, April 
7.—The result of the vote of the women will 
give great strength to the cause of female suf- 
frage, and there is now hardly a reasonable 
doubt of the constitutional amendment. A 
curious fact in this connection is that the returns 
show the vote of the women was overwhelm- 
ingly Republican, much stronger in proportion 
than was the vote cast by the men. 


Lhe Herald (Ind.), New York, April 9.—It 
was thought that the desire on the part of the 
Kansas women to vote was decreasing, but the 
last election showed that the registration was 
large and that the percentage of actual voters 
to those who registered was much greater than 
for the men. New York and other Eastern 
States allowed women to vote for school- 
boards. Now the custom of women suffrage 
appears to be on the eve of adoption in Ar- 
kansas and Illinois. Like democracy, the 
movement may be compared to the sea, which 
always takes, but never gives back again. 


The Sun (Dem.), New York, April 6.—As 
soon aS women want to vote, they will be al- 
lowed to vote. They have only to indicate 
their desire, to have it gratified. ‘The pros- 
pect that woman suffrage will become a ques- 
tion of practical politics at an early day has 
grown clearer since Tuesday. At some time 
or other women are bound to share with men 
the responsibility of Government by universal 
suffrage ; and that time may be near at hand. 


The Post (Dem.), Pittsburgh, April 5.—The 
local elections in Kansas yesterday were no- 
ticeable for the great number of women that 
had been registered for voting. . . . The 
foreign-born women, whose husbands are reg- 
istered voters, are allowed to vote, and this 
has caused much bitter strife. 


The Courant (Rep.), Hartford, April 5.— 
The returns from these municipal elections in 
Kansas will have an unusual interest for stu- 
dents of suffrage theories and experiments, 
because of the unprecedentedly heavy registra- 
tion of women—15,838 of them in eight cities 
alone. . . . The women not in society 
haven’t had a monopoly of the voting by any 
means, but they have voted every time in force, 
while many of the women in society h 
stayed at home. 


The Press (Rep.), Philadelphia, April 7.— 
The first result of the interest shown in voting 
by the women of Kansas and Michigan is seen 
in the Arkansas Legislature, the Senate of 
which body passed on Wednesday a Bill con- 
ferring suffrage rights on the women and mak- 
ing them eligible to membership in the school- 
boards. This, we believe, is the first time 
such action has been taken in any Southern 
State, and it is a decisive indication of the pro- 
gress of the movement toward giving the ballot 
to women. 


The Leader (Rep.), Cleveland, April 6.— 
Woman suffrage in city elections in Kansas has 
been followed by the submission of an amend- 
ment giving women the right to vote at all 
elections, which is hardly likely to meet with 
approval. The best women, as a rule, are re- 
ported to be averse to it. . . . The loose 
characters lose no chance to exercise the privi- 
lege, while the better class are careless about it. 
The result is usually a weakening rather than 
an uplifting of the government, and the better 
class of citizens can see little benefit in extend- 
ing women’s suffrage to all elections. 

The News (Dem.), Syracuse, April 7.—Ilt 
cannot be denied that the result in Kansas is 
the clearest demonstration of the fact that 
women may safely be entrusted with the right 
to vote, and ‘t would not be surprising if it was 
followed in other States by a prompt adoption 
of the principle of woman suffrage. 


The Times (Ind.), Philadelphia, April to.— 
It’s remarked that in Kansas the women take 
definite sides in politics. So much was to be 
expected. A woman will talk over a fence, 
but she won’t sit on it. 
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IN RHODE ISLAND. 

In Rhode Island it requires a majority over 
all to elect a State official. 
there was no election of Governor. 


For this reason 


gressmen were elected, the Democrats in each 
The total 
State ticket was less than usual, both parties 
falling off, 


case being victorious. vote on the 


and the Democrats securing a 
The Prohibition vote 


slight plurality. was, 
however, nearly doubled. 
The Teleg ram { Dem, a; Providence, April 


6.—The thanks of the Democracy of this State 
are due those patriotic gentlemen of EastGreen- 
wich, who yesterday caused the arrest of the 
minor Republican schemers who had been 
openly purchasing the ignorant and corrupt 
voters of that town, and voting them in droves 
like so many sheep. That such disgraceful 
methods should be countenanced in Rhode 
Isiand is surprising only to those who are not 
cowversant with the character of the dominat- 
ing spirits of the Republican Party and the 
possibilities of Republican misrule. 


The Journal (Ind.), Providence, April 6.— 
It may safely be said that the voters who cast 
their ballots yesterday fairly represented the 
strength of the respective parties in the State. 
No money was expended to purchase the suf- 
frages of freemen, and each one followed the 
example of the wind by blowing where he 
listed. 


The Observer (Rep.), Newport, April 7.—The 
results of the election were certainly a surprise 
to many whose hopes had been largely based 
on preferences and local pride. As in the Con- 
gressional election of a year and a half ago the 
cause of the Republican defeat lay wholly in 
the fact that the Republicans did not take the 
trouble to vote. 

The News (Ind.), Newport, April 7.—The 
Providence News appears to be of the opinion 
that the loss ot the State to the Republicans 
was due to want of organization and effective 
work on the part of the managers. We should 
say that the discontent which caused the voters 
to keep out of sight was too much organiza- 
tion, and such as enabled two or three men to 
run the machine. 


The Reporter (Ind.), Woonsocket, April 6.— 
The State election yesterday resulted, as about 
everybody expected, inno choice for general 
officers by the people, a close general assembly 
and the reélection of the two Democratic Con- 
gressmen by small pluralities. The total vote 
was an exceptionally small one, the Republicans 
suffering a loss of some six thousand as com- 
pared with last spring, and the Demoeratic vote 
falling off about three thousand. ‘The Pro- 
hibitory vote, however, exceeded the an- 
nounced expectations the cold-water 
leaders. 


The Tribune (Rep.), New York, April 8.— 
The Rhode Island Prohibitionists have had 
their fling. They have doubled their support 
and contributed to the elaction of two Con- 
gressmen who will vote for free wool and alow 
tariff. They have had a very lively dance. 
Now somebody will have to pay the piper. 
Perhaps it will be the prosperous Rhode Island 
workingman. 


The Daily Tribune (Proh.), Westerly, April 
6.—How does a Prohibition gain of 105 per 
cent. in the State and 1or per cent. in Westerly, 
since one year ago, strike you? 


The World (Dem.), New York, April 7.— 
The results of the election in Rhode Island are 
very favorable to the Democrats. The Repub- 
lican plurality of 2,037 at the April election 
last year has disappeared and Mr. Baker, the 
Democratic candidate for Governor, has a 
plurality of 183. Under the just system pre- 
vailing in nearly every other State in the 
Union he would be elected. As itis, the Demo- 
cratic candidates for State officers stand a good 
chance to be elected by the Legislature. The 
members chosen to that body comprise forty 
Republicans and thirty-seven Democrats, 
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| There was a failure to elect to the number of 
‘thirty-one. As the Democrats will undoubted- 
ly carry Providence, their prospects for ob- 
| taining control of the Legistature in the by- 
'elections are good. The Democrats elect 
both members of Congress, Lapham and 
Page, and make considerable gains in the 
Senate, 


The Times (Ind.), New York, April 7.— 
There is absolutely no argument for the con- 
tinuance of a plan of election which results in 
no Legislature until a few members finally 
elected by pluralities can complete it, and no 
election of State officers until the Legislature 
so completed shall decide according to the 
party preponderance in its own membership 
which of the candidates that fell short of a 
majority of the popular vote—those having a 
plurality or those who fell short of that—shall 
be installed in office. 


The Press (Rep.), New York, April 7.—The 
failure of the people to elect is apparently due 
to the large Prohibition vote. As in other 
States, the mass of this vote was drawn from 
the Republican Party. 


The Voice (Proh.), New York, April 3. — 
Bidwell polled a little over three per cent. of 
the Rhode Island vote last November. Met- 
calf, the Prohibition candidate for Governor, 
now polls seven per cent. Pretty good for a 
‘* dying” party! 


GENERAL COMMENT. 


The Republic (Dem.), St. Louis, April 6.— 
One thing which was demonstrated by Tues- 
day’s catastrophe is that the Democratic Party 
in St. Louis must be thoroughly reorganized. 


The Times(Rep.), Pittsburgh, April5.—The 
result of ihe city and town elections held in 
Ohio on Monday contains no discouragement 
for the Republican Party. 


The Post (Dem.), Pittsburgh, April 5.—The 
| Democrats met with a great and unexpected 
, degree of success at the local elections in Ohio 
on Tuesday, and the Democratic papers appear 
with a lively display of roosters. 


The Tribune (Rep.), Detroit, April 4.—It 
was a great Republican day, after all, and 
Republicans everywhere are to be heartily con- 
gratulated upon the magnificent result of their 
labors and their devotion. 


The Free Press (Dem.), Detroit, April 6.— 
Apparently neither party took any great inter- 
est in the election, and would have taken less 
had it not been for the local offices which 
brought out such voters as came out at all, 
Had the Democratic vote held up in the cities 
as it did in the towns, Judge Durand would 
have carried the State in spite of the Republi- 
can strength. 


The Journal (Dem.), Lansing, April 5.—In 
the first State election [Michigan] that has oc- 
curred since the Democratic landslide of last 
November in the country at large, the Repub- 
licans have suffered a loss of nearly 10,000 in 
their plurality in one of the very few States 
which showed no diminution of Republican 
strength at last fall’s election. 


The Evening Post (Ind.), New York, April 
5.—This overthrow of the Populistsin Kansas 
is cause for congratulation throughout the coun- 
try. The prosperity of the State has been threat- 
ened by the extraordinary developments of the 
past winter, and the success of the Populists 
this month would have frightened away both 
capital and the most desirable class of inhab- 
itants. But the material aspect of the case was 
the least important. The deliberate endorsement 
of Populist principles and methods would have 
meant that the people of a great common- 
wealth were unfit for self-government. ‘The 
rejection of the party revives faith in the 
efficacy of an appeal to the sober second 
thought. 


The Journal (Ind.), Providence, April 7.— 
'In Kansas the reign of the Populists has been 
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anything but happy, and the disgraceful scenes 
at the Capitol during the past few months have 
caused the people of the State to rise at last 
and rebuke the Governor and his political 
associates. 


The Voice (Proh.), New York, April 13.— 
The elections in Kansas were town and city 
elections, and the Republicans swept things in 
pretty good style. With one accord the Repub- 
lican press comment on the result as indicating 
that the People’s Party is going to pieces. It 
will not do to jump to any such conclusion, 
The Populists are not vitally interested in 
town and city elections. ‘Their strength is 
among the farmers, and the issues about which 
they are most concerned are State and National 
issues—the currency, the railroads, etc. It 
will be remembered that in the local elections 
last year, for judges, for instance, before the 
Presidential election, the Populists showed 
comparatively little strength, and the same 
conclusions were drawn that the party was 
gone to pieces. All the same, it turned out in 
the State and National campaign the following 
fall, captured the electoral voté, captured the 
governorship, captured the Senate, and almost 
captured the House. 


Th? World (Dem.), New York April 5.— 
The elections held on Monday divide the vic- 
tories pretty evenly between the parties. The 
Republicans elected the Judge in Michigan, as 
usual, and made gains in the local elections in 
Kansas. ‘The Democrats, to offset this, car- 
ried many cities and towns in Ohio, including 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Columbus, and 
also Hartford and Bridgeport, in Connecticut. 


The Sun (Dem.), New York, April 6.— 
They [Republicans] did not carry Chicago, 
their visible supply of votes in that town being 
20,000 short of the winter estimate, but other- 
wise Tuesday was an uncommonly cheerful day 
for our Republican friends. In various local- 
ities they seem to have recovered from their 
November disaster with a buoyancy which 
foreshadows hard work for Democrats hence- 
forward. 





EDITORIAL BRIEFS. 





The moon will be full twice this month. So 


soon is Lent forgotten.—Chicago Mail. 


The tendency is so much toward a trust in 
everything, there’s no trust in anything.— 
Philadelphia Times. 


Is it too late to suggest that Commissioner 
Blount put a Columbian stamp on each of the 
Hawaiian Islands and mail’em to this country ? 
—Chicago Mail. 


“Sweeping victories” are reported as the 
result of various local elections this spring. It 
is to be hoped they will be followed by some 
effective street-cleaning.— 7roy 7imes. 


Now Adlai’s law partner has been nicely 
provided for and it becomes more and more 
apparent that the administration’s motto is: 
** When in doubt appoint a country lawyer.” — 
Detroit Tribune. 


Poking fun at the Columbian postage-stamps 
doesn’t appear to hurt their sale. Reports 
from the largest cities in the Union are to the 
effect that, on an average, about three Colum- 
bian stamps are sold to one of the ordinary 
kind.—Boston Herald. 


Cincinnati is no longer the largest city in 
Ohio. Cleveland has annexed a county or 
two, d@ /a Chicago, and now claims 322,000 in- 
habitants. The English language is generally 
spoken in Cleveland, and the Fourth of July 
takes precedence over Bismarck’s birthday.— 
Memphis Scimetar. 


The Commercial-Gazatte, Pittsburgh.—The 
evident fact is that Mormonism, wounded as it 
is, Must eventually die, and some one now 
living may yet see the great building dedicated 
yesterday [April 6] occupied as a Methodist 
Episcopal or Presbyterian Western university. 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR. 





As the date set for opening the Columbian 
Exposition approaches, the press of America 
are replete with suggestions, criticisms, specu- 
lations, and descriptions. The subjects of 
most common criticism are (1) the cost in- 
volved in a visit to the Fair; and (2) the possi- 
ble perils to health and life from bad drinking- 
water and insecure structures, hastily erected, 
for lodging purposes. We give below samples 
of the criticisms, what the Chicago papers 
say on the same subjects, then various remarks 
on the development of the Exhibition, and 
comments of foreign papers showing the 
interest which other countries are manifesting. 


THE RAILWAY RATES. 


The Bee, Omaha, Nebraska.— The spirit 
shown by the railroads of the country in mak- 
ing rates to the World’s Fair, and also as to 
the conditions imposed, is a subject of wide- 
spread complaint. Eastern papers have criti- 
cised the policy of the railroads as sordid, and 
a similar view comes from the press of the 
Pacific coast. At a meeting a few days ago 
of the joint committee of the Central Traffic 
and Trunk Line Associations it was decided to 
issue round-trip tickets only from New York 
to Chicago on the terms previously agreed 
upon, that is at a reduction of twenty per 
cent. from the regular fare. These tickets will 
not be good on trains scheduled at less than 
thirty-five hours, full fare to be charged on all 
other trains, and no stop-over privileges are to 
be allowed on World’s-Fair tickets. This de- 
cision means that a great many people in the 
a will be compelled to stay away from the 

air. 


The Capital, Topeka, Kansas.—Such a con- 
cession will not be satisfactory to the people of 
the West. They do not have to attend the 
Exposition and chey will not submit to what, 
under the circumstances, may justly be re- 
garded as an extortionate rate in order to see 
the Fair. ‘The railroads have not contributed 
greatly to the Exposition and they wiil be its 
chief beneficiaries, in their freight and passen- 
ger traffic. Nobody expected a generous con- 
cession irom the Eastern roads, but the people 
of the West cannot afford to undergo a heavy 
expense in getting to Chicago. 


The Republican, Springfield, Mass.—The 
railroads are not dealing generously with the 
people in the matter of rates to Chicago during 
the World’s Fair. . . . The traveler can- 
not go to Chicago over one road and return 
by another, but in order to secure the lower 
rates he will have to make the journey both 
ways by the same road. This will bea depriva- 


_tion to hosts of people to whom the journey is 


an event, and who would like to make it com- 
prehend as much of change as it is possible to 
compass. 


The Herald, Utica, N. Y.—The trunk rail- 
roads have made large expenditures to provide 
rolling-stock and power to accomodate the in- 
creased travel of the year. They will have a 
non-paying surplus of transportation facilities 
on hand when the Fair is over. They must 
** make hay while the sun shines,” in justice to 
their stockholders. They are entitled to re- 
munerative rates for their services, their re- 
sponsibilities, and their outlays. 


The Globe, Fall River, Mass.—The stand 
which the transportation lines have taken in 
this important matter forcibly illustrates their 
general indifference to the wishes or con- 
venience of the people, whose creatures they 
are, in a theoretical sense. 


Chicago Journal.—The Western Passenger 
Association has at last shown its hand, and the 
view is not reassuring for the traveling public. 
The Western roads propose to charge during 
the World’s Fair a rate of one and two-thirds 
fares for the round trip. Thisis almost no re- 
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ductionatall. The attitude which the railroads 
have assumed in this matter is one of the most 
unfortunate things that has thus far happened 
to the World’s Fair and to the interests of Chi- 
cago during the Fair period. Already protests 
from the business men have begun to come 
in, and the indications are that there is a 
lively storm brewing around the raiload of- 
ficials. 


PROVISIONS MADE FOR VISITORS. 
Lhe Limes, Troy, New York, — The senti- 
ment of the city [Chicago] is undoubtedly 
opposed to extortion, but humanity is weak, 
and some safeguards will be necessary if the 
more greedy ones are to be kept within reason- 
able limits. Mr. Davis alludes to the big 
hotels now under construction, but he neglects 
to point out some of the drawbacks attending 
their patronage. The Chicago JA/ai/, only a 
few days ago, showed that some of the huge 
hotels were planning to pack the guests away 
like sardines, making up in numbers what they 
throw off in price. ‘These facts should be 
made plain, and the would-be visitor should 
understand before leaving home just what 
accommodations he is to have. 


The Journal, Biddeford, Maine,—Chicago 
papers themselves are making some interest- 
ing revelations as to the extortions that will 
be practised on the guileless visitor. The 
regular daily cost, for admission, privilege to 
sit down, dinner, railway and boat fares, and a 
place to wash one’s hands—all inside the 
grounds—is $2.10 now, with the prospect that, 
with the exception of the admission fee, the 
sum will be doubled after the first of May. 


The Press, Philadelphia.—The report of 
experts sent by the London Lancet to inves- 
tigate the water of Chicago and its possible 
effects on British visitors gives a very bad 
character to the Chicago River, whose waters 
they declare is worse than crude sewage. ... 
Lake Michigan water was found to be excep- 
tionally good, and the only thing 7%e Lancet 
finds to warn the British public against is the 
ice. Americans will be willing to risk Chicago 
ice so long as they are not obliged to imbibe 
a solution of that concentrated nastiness—the 
Chicago River. 


The Public Ledger, Philadelphia. — London 
Lancet has a poor opinion of Chicago water, 
recommending English visitors to drink no 
water there which has been cooled in contact 
with ice, or which has not been filtered and 
boiled. Although the Zancet says that the 
results it obtained by analysis are ‘* reassuring,” 
the advice is not of that description, 


The Mail and Express, New York City.—At 
the national conference of the State Boards of 
Health yesterday [April 7] a Chicago physician 
said that the water-supply at Chicago was the 
best of any large city in the world with the 
exception of that in the Hyde-Park district, 
and that all the water furnished from this 
source to the World’s Fair will be sterilized by 
the Pasteur process. He added that the gen- 
eral death-rate of Chicago during 1892 was 
lower than that of any other city of like magni- 
tude in the world, 


Westliche Post (German), St. Louis, Mo— 
It will not be possible to gain anything of a 
satisfactory idea of the exhibition in less than 
ten days. The expenses may be put down as 
follows for each person: 





Admission to the Fair grounds...........0.0... $10.80 
ince hive ced nebnesedde sede cvicds cde 5.00 
Camp-chair, which may be hired atrocentsaday. 1.00 
LBTIONOR, GFINkS, E€C. 2.20... sc ccccccccccsecs . 20.50 
CHATS, CEC. ocs cccccccccccccvccerccevccesocsecce 3.20 

$40.00 


Thus $40 should be sufficient for all expenses 
within the Fair grounds for ten days, 

The Times, New York City.—The most con- 
vincing evidence of the recent improvement of 
the quality of Chicago’s water-supply that we 
have seen is afforded by the official records of 
deaths from typhoid fever in that city. . . 
In the five months beginning with last October 
and ending with February, the number ef 
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fatal cases waS 277, ora monthly average of 
55. While it is not true, as it was announced 
a month ago in Chicago, that tvphoid has 
wholly disappeared, there has been a great 
change for the better. 


The World, New York City.—A number of 
large buildings at Chicago have collapsed re- 
cently in wind-storms of no especial violence. 
Most of these structures were intended as hotels. 
to accommodate visitors to the World’s Fair. 

Chicago has a building department. 
Ww hy has it permitted greed to endanger human 
life by building structures that could not endure 
the pressure of a little wind? Has bribery 
closed its eyes? 


WHAT THE CHICAGO PRESS SAY. 

The Chicago journals refer with some 
acrimony to the charges made by other jour- 
nals in reference to the World’s Fair manage- 
ment. 


Chicago Evening Post.—There isn’t going to 
be any cholera in Chicago this year, and the 
man who insinuates the contrary either doesn’t 
know what he is talking about or he is a secret 
enemy of the Exposition. People who are 
familiar with the situation have no fears for 
the health and safety of the city. One of them 
is Dr. Garrot, chief medical inspector. Listen 
to what he says: ‘‘ The system of quarantines 
and inspections is perfect, and I cannot see how 
a case of cholera could possibly reach this city. 
If anything, the officials on the frontier at 
Sarnia and Port Huron have been overzealous 

- In Chicago we have been unremitting 
in our inspection of immigrants all winter. 
Every train bringing immigrants to the city has 
been met and inspected.” 


Chicago Mail.—The Lemont hotel fire, was 
a portent of impending and horrible holocausts 
unless precautions against fire in World’s-Fait 
hotels are made much more stringent and com- 
plete than they have been. . . . Public 
safety and the rights of humanity to due pro- 
tection of life and property have been grossly 
and recklessly neglected by failure to extend 
and enforce fire-limit precautions in regard to 
buildings within what is termed the World’s- 
Fair district. 

Chicago Globe.—It is painfully evident to all 
now that the work of installing the exhibits at 
the World’s Fair will not be nearly completed 
by the day set for opening. ' It is estimated 
that there are yet 7,500 car-loads of exhibits 
to arrive, which means that 300 cars must be 
unloaded every day till May 1. This might 
be accomplished if there were sufficient track- 
age, but there is not. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean.—The truth is that there 
will be many thousands of rooms ready for 
occupants when the Exposition opens, and for 
rent at reasonable figures. Many of these rooms 
have been already engaged at prices satisfactoy 
to visitors, and day and weekly rates in thou- 
sands of other cases have been sent to persons 
asking for prices. It will not be difficult to 
secure rooms in good localities for $1 to $2 per 
day, and the boarding-houses and restaurants at 
which meals may be had at usual prices will be 
numbered by the thousands. 

Chicago 7ribune.—The Exposition will be 
open to visitors the first day of May. From 
that time forward the admission fee of 50 
cents will entitle the visitor to see and enter all 
the Exposiiion buildings and see everything 
within the Exposition grounds except the 
Esquimau village and the reproduction of the 
Colorado cliff-dwellings. . . . An abund- 
ance of pure water will be furnished free to 
all who desire it, after having paid the one 
charge of 50 cents for admission to the Fair. 
This water will be purified either by filtering 
or boiling. It is true that hygeia water will 
be on sale at one cent per class, but no one 
will need to incur even that small expense for 
the quenching of thirst. 

Chicago Times.—With extraordinary perver- 
sity some newspapers throughout the country, 
relatively few in number, have seized upon any 
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sort of pretext for misrepresenting the local | things which are sent to the World's Fair is a] kings have done as kings, or dukes as dukes, 


management of this great enterprise. They 
have confounded that which is no integral or 
substantial part of the Fair itself with the Ex- 
position proper, and have endeavored to make 
out that one cannot see this great Exposition 
except at enormous cost. ‘The truth is that a 
single ticket of admission covers the whole in- 
closed area of the Fair and every building of 
the Fair proper within that area. . There 
will be no extortion. There has been organized 
a bureau of information which will assist all 
strangers upon application to places of lodging, 
and give them all information possible to secure 
their comfortable abode here during such period 
as they may choose to visit the Fair. 


Union Signal (We C. 7. U.), Chicago.— 
There is reason to believe that an unusually 
large number of procurers and procuresses are 
abroad in the country gathering up young and 
venturesome girls for the dens of vice in this 
city. ‘The most attractive palaces of sin will 
be located as near Jackson Park as property 
can be rented for such purposes. . ; 
Many of these infamous purveyors masquerade 
as keepers of intelligence offices. Undoubtedly 
a large number of persons are doing a legiti- 
mate business between the ‘‘ out-of-works” and 
the ‘‘ out-of-helps,” but it is not easy to iden- 
tify the honest ones, and the difficulty has 
become greater since the city does not require 
the business to be licensed. 


FOREIGN INTEREST IN THE FAIR. 

Frequent allusions in the foreign journals to 
the Columbian Exposition and to the exhibits 
being sent or already sent, indicate a world- 
wide interest in the event. 


Japan Weekly Gazette.—By the courtesy of 
Mr. Nozawaya we have been enabled to in- 
spect a most lovely collection of embroidered 
fabrics about to be despatched to Chicago, 

The centrepiece of the whole is a 
marvelous piece of embroidery, the favorite 
peacock being the subject. . Toshow the 
superiority of the needle over the brush in this 
land of art, or rather the close rivalry which 
exists between them, this splendid silken panel 
is shown in duplicate, one being painted, the 
other embroidered. The latter carries the 
palm without difficulty, and is as fine a piece 
of work as we have seen. 


Japan Weekly Mail.—Some surprise will cer- 
tainly be caused by the paucity of master-pieces 
in a branch [keramics] with which Japan’s name 
has been so long connected. Speaking broadly, 
there are two schools of keramists in Japan at 
present. ‘The one may be called the Yoko- 
hama School. .. The other is the Sinico- 
Japanese School. ‘To the former we owe a 
mass of objects in the ornamentation of which 
profusion of color and lavishness of labor are 
set conspicuously above excellencies of tech- 
nique and chastity of taste. Every one is 
familiar with the products of this school. 
They figure by hundreds on the shelves of 
bric-a-brac dealers, the features of their deco- 
ration being mobs of saints, crowds of war- 
riors, or gardens of flowers, painted with 
microscopic accuracy, but associated, in the 
great majority of cases, with crude fdte and 
technically defective glazes. ; Such 
Specimens have been ruthlessly excluded from 
the Fine Art Section at Chicago. 


Chemnitzer Tageblatt, Chemnitz, Saxony. — 
How great an interest the public takes in the 
Chicago Exhibition is proved by the fact that 
the companies which were formed for journey- 
ing thither, all named too narrow a limit in 
the number of their members, and have now 
to form branches. 


Argus, Capetown, Africa.—The native boys, 
who are proceeding to Chicago to work the 
diamond washing-machine, have arrived here. 
Three of them are splendid specimens of the 
Zulu race, the tallest being six feet six inches, 
and the others also over six feet. 


Miinchener Neue Nachrichten, Munich, 


fire. ‘his led to the discovery that the deceased 





Germany.— Among the countless interesting 


collection of photographs made by the cele- 
brated chemist Dr. Paul Jeserich. These 
photographs show the different appearances of | 
the blood when poisonous gases have entered 
it—as carbonic acid gas. How greatly this will | 
assist in the detection of crime is shown by a 
recent criminal case in Berlin, The blood of | 
a half-consumed body found in the ruins of a 
burned house was examined, and it was proved 
that no carbonic acid gas had entered it, and 
that the man must have been dead before the 


had been murdered, and the perpetrator of the 
deed, the victim’s own son, confessed in the face 
of overwhelming circumstantial evidence. 


Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, Austria.—An exe 
hibition has been held here of the specimens 
of female handiwork which will be sent to 
Chicago by the Austrian Woman’s Association. 
The exhibition was open for a few days only, 
but it was well worth visiting. Archduke 
Charles Louis, the well-known connoisseur, 
presided over the board of judges. We would, 
however, suggest that the spelling on the little 
gilded tickets attached to the objects, be some- 
what improved. The word ‘‘ prize” should 
be changed to ‘‘ price” to prevent mistakes by 
the Americans who may wish to buy. 


Der Bund, Berne, Switzerland.—Like all the 
rest of the world, our city is sending its contin- 
gent to the World’s Fair. 


La Epoca (Conservative), Madrid, Spain.— 
The £co said in its last issue that there was 
some difficulty in the Ministry with regard to 
the cost of the journey of the ‘‘ Infantas”’ 
Donna Eulalia and Don Antonio to Chicago. 
We can inform our contemporary that he is 
mistaken. ‘These princes are very proud to 
represent Her Majesty and the Nation, and 
they are, as members of some of the richest 
families, quite able to provide the expenses. 
It has, however, been said that Her Majesty 
offered to contribute 100,000 pesetas [$20,000] 
toward the expenses, 


VARIOUS COMMENTS. 


The Press, Utica, N. Y.—AlI\l those who are 
to have passes to the World’s Fair at Chicago 
must be photographed, so that the portrait 
may adorn one corner of the pasteboard which 
gives them free entrance, thus insuring against 
transfer of passes. 


The Post, Cincinnati.—Among the numerous 
World’s Conventions to be held at Chicago 
none will be watched with more earnest inter- 
est than the World’s First Parliament of Relig- 
ions. 


The Herald, Boston.—The American Bible 
Society has arranged to distribute 250,000 
copies of the New Testament at the World’s 
Fair. ‘These are the only things that will be 
free there, so far as heard from up to date, 


The Journal, Minneapolis.—There is a 
strong probability that on May 1. when the 
World’s Fair is formally opened, there will be 
a condition of affairs on the grounds very 
closely resembling chaos. Good judges say 
that the show will not be presentable until 
June. May is a wretchedly disagreeable month 
in Chicago any way. The crowds are not 
likely to swarm there then, 

The Times, New York City.—Whether it is 
decided that the opening ceremonies of the 
World’s Fair shall take place under cover or 
out-of-doors, it is to be hoped that those who 
have charge of them will draw a lesson from 
the experience of ‘‘ Dedication Day” last 
October. The lesson is that the ceremonies 
should not consist of speeches, which are in- 
audible to most of the spectators, but shall 
comprise a pageant as impressive and effective 
as can be managed. 

The Observer (Evangelical), New York City. 
—There are buildings and galleries for the 


massing together of the products of nations, 
but none for the product of classes. There is 


| the Vere de Veres. 





not so much as a closet in which to show what 


or lords as lords. Both abroad and at home 
men take pride in their family trees, and 
heraldic devices are not unknown in American 
homes; but while there will be a building for 
the Swedes there is none for the Smiths, or 
It is a magnificent ‘** free- 
for-all,” and Burke’s Peerage would con- 
stitute a poor guide to the glories of the Ex- 
position, Ifthe contributions from all races 
indicate a common humanity, the absence of 
eminence in any social class indicates a gov- 
ernment of the people as the only rational 
basis for just authority. 


The Press, Troy, N. Y.—Unless the unex- 
pected intervene, the Columbian Exposition 
will be the grandest ever witnessed on this 
Copernican footstool. Every quarter of the 
world will be liberally represented in the ex- 
hibits and attendance, and a month at the Fair 
will be an education. 


THE MORMON TEMPLE. 


The recent dedication of the Temple in Salt 
Lake City, after 40 years of building, is com- 
mented upon as follows by the secular press: 


The Journal, Chicago.—Polygamy’s Temple 
at Salt Lake is a monument to man’s fanatical 
folly and lust. On its tablets should be graven 
the records of the Mountain Meadow massacre 
and other murderous acts of the Latter Day 
Saints. 


The Globe, Chicago.—The man who imagines 
for a moment that Mormonism is dead or even 
moribund is simply mistaken, 


The News, Newark, N. J.—The prediction 
that with the eradication of polygamy out of 
the creed of Mormonism the sect would lose 
its drawing power, seems to lack foundation, 
judging from the jubilation at Salt Lake City 
over the approaching dedication of the Temple. 

The Sun, New York City.—The original 
Mormon Temple in Nauvoo had some agree- 
able features in its courses of polished lime- 
stone; and the old Mormon Tabernace in Salt 
Lake City isa massive curiosity; but from an 
artistic point of view the Temple just dedicated 
is hardly worthy even of that hotchpot of 
superstition and imposture known as Mormon- 
ism. 


The Press, Philadelphia.—There will always 
be an admiration for patience and a willingness 
to endure suffering and hardships for what is 
believed to be principle. And if the cloak of 
forgetfulness could be drawn over the crimes 
and immoralities of the Mormons, there would 
be a spontaneous admiration for their patience 
in enduring trials and for the results they have 
accomplished in spite of almost superhuman 
difficulties. 


The North American, Philadelphia.—Strictly 
speaking, Mormonism is not a cult, but a 
fanaticism. Had it been a religion, it could 
not to-day number at least a quarter million of 
disciples and a priestly order comprising about 
thirty thousand persons. No religion has ever 
in sixty-three years made such strides as that 
indicates. The Jews were more than four 
hundred years in making such progress, Chris- 
tianity was at least two hundred years in gain- 
ing such headway. The progress of Mormon- 
ism is paralleled only by that of Mohammedan- 
ism. 


The Evening Standard, Troy, N. Y.—The 
building is 186% feet long and gg feet wide. 
With the towers it covers an area of 21,850 
square feet. The foundation is 16 feet thick 
and 16 feet deep. Onthis the granite walls 
are g feet thick on the bottom, and narrow to 
6 feet at the square. ‘There are six towers, 
three on the east and three on the west. The 
corner towers are 26 feet square at the base. 
Tkose on the east are 200 feet high and on the 
west 194 feet. The east central tower of the 
building is 222% feet high, surmounted bya 
figure with a trumpet proclaiming the gospel. 
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ULSTER AND HOME RULE |! porated and autonomous unions, in reply to] most violent protests would be heard from 





The reports cabled to this country represent- 
ing that the people in Ulster are preparing to 
take up arms if necessary to prevent the con- 
summation of Home Rule in Ireland on the 
plan of the Bill now before Parliament, have 
naturally stimulated interest in this country. 
Mr. Gladstone's speech on the second reading 
of the Bill is also widely commented upon. As 
is well known the daily press of this country, 
so far at least as it is outspoken on the subject, 
is almost unanimous in favor of the Home- 
Rule Bill. We publish below representative 
utterances from leading journals of various 
political affinities, from several of the most in- 
fluential Church journals of Protestant and 
Catholic faith, and from several of the leaders 
of thought in England. 


THE SECULAR PRESS. 


The Tribune (Rep.), New York, April 6. — 
Mr. Balfour has appealed to Protestant Ulster 
to defeat the Home-Rule Bill. That is the 
motive of his mission to Belfast, and he does 
not attempt to conceal his purpose. Mr. Glad- 
stone has succeeded in satisfying the demands 
of four-fifths of the Irish representatives. He 
has also convinced the Liberal members of 
England, Scotland, and Wales that the Home- 
Rule Bill isan act of justice to Ireland and a 
statesmanlike measure, tending to promote the 
interests of peace and union. He has the 
votes at his command by which this Bill can be 
forced through the Commons in the course of 
a few weeks. It isin this crisis that Mr. Bal- 
four appears in Belfast to encourage the Ulster 
Loyalists to enter upon a desperate struggle 
against what he calls a tyrannical majority, 
It is an appeal designed at once to stimulate 
religious zeal and to arouse political animosi- 
ties. It points plainly to armed resistance 
against a measure which may ultimately be 
sanctioned by Parliament. It is the last re- 
source of the Unionist leaders, 


The Press (Rep.), New York, April 7.—The 
astonishment which some people feel because 
English Dissenters and Scotch Presbyterians 
are ready to grant local autonomy to the Irish 
people grows in large part out of the notion 
that Roman Catholics and Protestants ought 
naturally to contend against each other in 
everything. Undoubtedly the Protestant spirit, 
as such, is much more aggressive among the 
Nonconformists than within the Church of 
England. It seems amazing, therefore, to 
superficial observers that, while Protestant 
Ulster is all stirred up with violent antago- 
nism to a measure universally desired by 
Roman Catholic Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught, the most intense Protestants 
in England, Scotland, and Wales are 
in full accord on this’ great political 
issue with Roman Catholic as against Protestant 
Ireland, But a deeper view solves the mystery. 
We witness simply the triumph of a great prin- 
ciple which points one way over a compara- 
tively trifling exception which points the other 
way. The millions ot British Christians whose 
fundamental political belief it is that people of 
all creeds should have equal privileges in gov- 
ernmental affairs are just and consistent enough 
to see and acknowledge that the circumstance 
that a majority of Irishmen are Roman Cath- 
olics is no reason why Ireland should not enjoy 
the right of local self-government. 


The Inter-Ocean (Xep.), Chicago, April 9.— 
The veteran Premier’s speech, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, seems to have been 
as effective as his first great speech introducing 
it. It would be strange if it were not. Mr. 
Gladstone never shows to better effect than 
when it is necessary for him to put forth all his 
strength, and on such an occasion he is simply 
unapproachable in the legislative assemblies of 
modern times. His contrast between incor- 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s reference to the 
United States, is unanswerable. Holland and 
Belgium, he said, had tried incorporative 
union, and a divorce was the result. Austria 
and Hungary had tried it, and given it up. 
Russia’s incorporation of Poland, a case of the 
lamb lying down inside the lion, was the only 
successful instance Mr. Gladstone cited; and 
as to that, he remarked, with telling emphasis, 
‘*Take your stand thereon if you think fit. 
Let the Opposition make it the model of their 
operations. ‘To all unions but one principle 
can be applied, and that is whether they require 
permanent maintenance by force. If, when the 
force disappears, harmony remains, the union 
is good.” . . . The parallels Mr. Gladstone 
cited would be sufficient to establish conviction 
in almost any assembly but that in which they 
were made. 


The Sun (Dem.), New York City, April 9.— 
There have been epochs in English history 
when men would have risked their heads by 
such open and defiant abetting of treason as is 
now practised by the leaders of Her Majesty’s 
Opposition. What Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Randolph Churchill are now doing is to en- 
courage Orangemen in threats to resist, by in- 
surrection, an Act of the Imperial Parliament; 
for, since a Dublin Legislature would owe its 
existence to such an Act, its authority would 
have to be supported with military force by the 
power creating it. It is quite possible that 
some of the Orangemen are sincere in their 
truculent talk, but they are deluded if they 
fancy that Lord Randolph or Mr. Balfour or 
any other clear-headed Englishman will sustain 
them for a moment aftera Home-Rule Act is 
passed. All the Tory leaders want is to use 
the present agitation in Ulster as a scarecrow 
at the coming general election. 


The Free Press (Dem.), Detroit, April 6.— 
Ulster’s ostentatious preparation for armed 
resistance to the Home-Rule Bill under the 
encouragement of misguided Tories, is very 
likely to influence English sentiment in a di- 
rection directly opposite from that intended. 
The British people are not easily bulldozed, 
and when a cause is backed by a threat of 
bullets it is pretty certain to be defeated by 
ballots. 


When the position of the speaker [Balfour] 
is considered, it would be impossible to imagine 
a more insidious incitement to sedition than is 
contained in these words from that remarkable 
address. He could not wonder, he said, that 
such a crazy and unjust measure as the last 
one concocted by Mr. Gladstone had exhausted 
the forbearance of the Ulster Loyalists. He 
could not wonder that their indignation had 
broken over all bounds, and that they felt 
ready to resort to extreme measures for the 





defense of their rights. He prayed to God 
that the Irish Loyalists would not be compelled 
to fight for their rights. He believed that 
such a calamity would be averted; yet the 
tyranny of majorities might be found to be as 
bad as the tyranny of kings. He could not 
deny conscientiously that what was justifiable 
against a tyrannical king was under certain 
circumstances justifiable against a tyrannical 
majority. He trusted, however, that such cir- 
cumstances would never arise. We can 
imagine what the Right Honorable Arthur 
James Balfour would have done two years ago 


had addressed such words to a crowd of 
Tipperary farmers. He would have clapped 
‘em into jail without so much as by your leave. 





The Journal (Ind.), Providence, R. I., April 


the agitation in its behalf is being conducted 
within constitutional limits; and when its op- 
ponents appeal to violence, either directly or 
by implication, they place themselves clearly 
in the wrong. Threats of force, which the 
Ulstermen are making and eminent Con- 
servatives are approving, have not the slightest 
justification. If scenes similar to those taking 





place in Belfast were enacted in Cork, the 


The Evening Post (Dem.), Chicago, April 5.— 


if Mr. John Dillon or Mr. William O'Brien | 


7.—Whether Home Rule is desirable or not, | 


every anti-Home-Ruler in the United King- 
dom. 


The Herald (Ind.), Boston, April 8.—While 
there are questions of detail in connection 
with this suggested law to which a number of 
the Liberals might take exception, we are in- 
clined to believe that they will not consider it 
expedient to antagonize it upon any of its 
readings, but that the entire Liberal Party will 
join the Irish Home-Rulers in carrying. it 
through the House in substantially the form in 
which it has been reported. Our reason for 
thinking that this course will be adopted is 
that no one expects the Bill to be endorsed by 
the House of Lords. It is certain to be de- 
feated there, and then it will be necessary to 
make an appeal to the country by a dissolution 
of Parliament. If the country elects to the 
House of Commons another considerable 
Home-Rule majority, then the matter will be 
taken up and put through with the idea of the 
definite enactment of the law, 


FROM CHURCH PAPERS. 

The Republic (Cath.), Boston, Aprii 1.—The 
census statistics prove that Ulster is a Catholic 
and not a Protestant province. They also 
prove that the Catholics in the entire island are 
in a clear majority of 2,379,864. If Ireland is 
to be governed under the principle of majority 
rule it is inevitable that the Catholics shall hold 
sway. But as the Catholics have always shown 
liberality and tolerance in politics to those who 
differ with them in religion, there is no reason 
to fear that the rights of anybody could be 
infringed. 

The Churchman (Prot. Episc.), New York 
City, April 8.—The Irish Church has uttered 
a very strong protest against the establishment 
in Ireland of that Home Rule which is outlined 
in the Bill which Mr. Gladstone is introducing 
to the Parliament at Westminster. Thisaction, 
coming so soon after the demonstration in 
Ulster on the part of Orangemen and Prot- 
estants, is very significant. It is always un- 
fortunate when religious distinctions are the 
badges of party politics. A religious 
war, whether of words or of swords, is never 
ended, and never can end, and Home Rule for 
Ireland is quite out of the question until the sub- 
ject be cleared of ali religious complications, 
and the matter be settled by statesmen on 
grounds of practical expediency, such as men 
of all religious denominations will accept as 
the only real point at issue. 


The Examiner (Bapt.), New York City, 
Apri/6.—When certain excited people of Ulster 
threaten forcible resistance to any Irish Par- 
liament, and ostentatiously begin to buy arms 
on a large scale, it is a fair question whether 
the limits of constitutional agitation have not 
been surpassed. If there should be any out- 
break hereafter in Uister, some of the Tory 
and Unionist statesmen who have been co- 
quetting with treason will have a heavy account 
to settle. ; 





The Intertor (Presb.), Chicago, April6.—The 
Conservative and Liberal Union opposition 
lose no opportunity of impeding the progress 
of the measure. They are resorting to the 
very tactics they formerly condemned so 
unsparingly. 

The Congregationalist, Boston, March 30.— 
It is a most discreditable fact that this policy 
| of opposition, even by force of arms, has been, 
| and undoubtedly still is being, advucated by the 
Tories, in the hope of thus embarrassing Mr. 
Gladstone. It hardly seems likely that the 
Opposition can make any great difference to 
the final establishment of Home Rule, although 
it may interfere seriously with the success of 
| that policy locally. 





FOREIGN OPINION. 


The Zimes (Conservative), 


London,.— The 


| important manifesto which has been issued by 
| the Ulster Defense Union shows that the op- 
position of the Loyalists is becoming stronger 
day by day. We have the proposals of very 
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influential persons in the North as to the best 
way of forming an organization which shall 
take charge so far as Ulster is concerned of the 
resistance to the Bill. . . . None of the 
Nationalists themselves quite like the Home- 
Rule measure, and that typical body, the Lim- 
erick Corporation, only consents to approve it 
after ‘‘the necessary financial and other 
alterations have been made.” 


Spectator (Conservative), London.—A kind of 
insurrection against the Home-Rule Bill is go- 
ing on in Ireland. The entire wealth, respon- 
sibility, and intelligence of the island, Catholic 
as wellas Protestant, is protesting against the 
measure, declaring that, if passed, it will pro- 
duce a condition of affairs fatal to prosperity 
and to peace. 


The Athaneum (Liberal), London.—There is 
ample evidence of the fact that a great section 
of the Opposition, including many of its lead- 
ing members, have deliberately adopted the 
worst form of Parliamentary obstruction in 
order to embarass the Government and delay 
the progress of Home Rule. The revelation 
of this scandalous policy—in its present scale 
unexampled in the history of Parliament 
has roused the indignation of the Liberals to 
fever heat. 


Der Bund (Kep.), Berne, Switzerland. — 
Nine-tenths of the men of reputation in Great 
Britain are against Home Rule. They aver 
that it will bring back the dark rule of priest- 
hood, will ruin the British Empire, and will 
work harm to all Europe by establishing a 
dangerous precedent. Among the men who 
express themselves thus are such great author- 
ities as Huxley, Tyndail, Lubbock, and scores 
of others. 


VARIOUS FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE ANTI-SEMITIC MOVEMENT. 

The race hostility to Hebrews has forced the 
Sultan of Turkey to resort to arbitrary meas- 
ures. In Germany the anti-Semitic leader, 
Ahlwardt, has been greatly discredited in the 
view of leading European journals, but there 
are no indications that his hold on his follow- 
ers has been weakened. 

Die Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums 
({ebrew), Berlin, Germany.—The Sultan has 
issued a law which prohibits the Jews from 
possessing real estate in Palestine and Syria. 
It is well known that the Sultan is a humane, 
kind-hearted man, but he fears that an immi- 
gration of the Jews en masse might cause a 
disturbance in those provinces. 
that there is after all 
the administration of Turkey and that of the 
country ruled by the cruel Northern despot. 
In an absolute monarchy the sovereign has the 
power to be unjust to a whole people, be his 
reasons good or bad. People will point outto 
us the recent restrictions upon immigration in 
America as a parallel. But there is a mighty 


difference between such restrictions and rob- | 


bing the emigrants of the simplest civic rights. 

L’ Indépendance Belge (Liberal), Brussels, 
Belgium.—Rector Ahlwardt has again attacked 
men of high reputation in the Government. 
He also says that Bismarck has been influ- 
enced by the gold of the Jews. The papers, 


however, which he has laid before the House, | 


seem to be of no value, and the whole accusa- 
tion is avithout foundation. 


Kolnische Zeitung (National Lib.), Cologne, 
Germany.—The scenes which have lately oc- 
curred in the Reichstag [Ahlwardt’s course] are 
not likely to increase the respect for Parlia- 
ments ; but since itappears to be impossible for 
the House to act in concert against objectiona- 
ble members, a repetition of such scenes must 
be expecied, 


privilege is not confined to Ahlwardt;: the Soci- | 


alists and Radicals (Freisinnigen) are fuliy his 
equals inthis respect. But when people abroad 
read these vituperative attacks upon the army, 
they will be led to believe that 90,000 officers and 


This proves | 
not much difference in | 


This abuse of a parliamentary | 


non-commissioned officers take a pleasure in 
making the army a hell upon earth to recruits. 
Since the Representatives cannot be punished 
in the Courts for libellous attacks, they should 
investigate very thoroughly all charges before 
presenting them to the House. And the mem- 
bers who are true to the country and concerned 
for its welfare should not neglect their duty by 
being silent against such attacks. 


THE FLOODS IN AUSTRALIA. 
The last Australian exchanges indicate that 
the calamity inflicted by the recent inunda- 
tions in Queensland is equaled only by the 

worst similar experiences of modern times. 


Times, Melbourne.—\t is plain that the 
Queensland floods represent one of the greatest 
disasters which the Australian colonies have 
ever known. Unhappy Brisbane has received 
a blow from which it willtake years to recover, 
It is a measure of the scale of the calamity 
that in asingle suburb—South Brisbane—8,oo0o0 
inhabitants of the total 20,000 have been 
rendered homeless by the flood, and there are 
10,000 people in the city who are dependent 
upon the relief fund for food and shelter. In 
Brisbane itself the strength of the rushing 
waters was such that solid iron telegraph poles 
were bent under it. The most pathetic incident 
was, perhaps, the tragedy at the Eclipse 
collieries at Tivoli. Seven miners were at 
work in the drives when the flood swept over 
the shaft and filled the mine. The wives of 
the unfortunate miners below gathered, and 
actually commenced to frantically dig an open- 
ing into the mine in order to rescue their 
entombed husbands. . . . ‘The destruction 
of property wrought by the flood is calculated 
roughly at £2,000,000. 








SUSPENDING THE TITHES. 

| The ‘‘Suspensory Bill,” proposing to suspend 
'the payment of tithes until investigation is 
| made into their administration, is before Par- 
liament. The position taken by dignitaries in 
| the Church of England in reference to this Bil] 
| is sharply criticised even by Conservatives. 

| Land and Water (Conservative), London.— 
The Archbishop of Canterbury has addressed to 
| the Churchwardens through the Bishops an invi- 
| tation to demonstrate against the Suspensory 
| Bill. It will have been observed that the 
| Archbishop is careful to say in his letter that 
|this movement is not to be a political one. 
| ‘This statement is hardly possible of verifica- 
tion in fact. The fact is that the Church has 
always regarded itself as safe behind the broad 
shoulders of the land-owners, The tithe is a 
first charge upon the land and takes priority of 
|rent. Buttithes, according to Stephens’s Com- 
mentaries, were given originally to the clergy for 
| the relief of the poor. The tithe is therefore 
| trust-money, and it is unquestionably within 
|the moral right of Parliament to say how it 
| shall be administered, and whether the trustees 
| have acted up to the intentions of the founders. 





PUBLIC ECONOMY IN JAPAN. 


L' Indépendance Belge ( Brussels), March 24.— 
For a year or so, in the Japanese Parliament, 
the Opposition, which is more numerous than 
|the Government Party, has refused to vote 
any appropriations to carry on the Govern- 
ment. The crisis has been brought to an end 
| in a singular manner. The opponents of the 
| Cabinet asked the Emperor to act as a sort of 
arbitrator between the contending parties. He 
consented, One of the demands of the Oppo- 
| sition was for economy in public expenditures. 
| The Emperor decreed that ten percent. should 
| be deducted from the salaries of all the func- 
| tionaries in the Empire, and expended in con- 
| structing cuirassed ships, for which purpose he 
agreed to give out of his privy purse a sum 
equivalent in our money to 1,500,000 francs 
$300,000] a year forsix years. This generosity 
| won over the Opposition, and the appropria- 
|tions for carrying on the Government have 
been passed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BULLET-PROOF CLOTH, 

El Diario Barcelonés, Barcelona, Spain.—It 
appears that the evidence that a bullet-proof 
cloth has been invented in Germany is con- 
clusive. This will revolutionize warfare. Such 
a cloth is equivalent to chain-armor, without 
its weight. It will greatly limit the efficiency 
of cavalry in pursuit, and, we should say, 
alter the method of armoring ships. The 
German Staff was incredulous at first, but 
Dowe, the inventor, subjected his armor to 
such severe tests that no doubt of its value can 
be entertained. But no hint of the nature of 
the composition has been revealed. 


A CURIOUS COMPLICATION. 


Neue Freie Presse (Liberal), Vienna, Aus- 
tria.—It is wonderful that in our enlightened 
times a man can be punished twice for the 
same crime in the same Empire, and all on ac- 
count of faulty legislation. And yet this has 
happened more than once in Austria. An in- 
dividual named Heckenast committed a high- 
way robbery upon Hungarian territory. He 
spent the proceeds, about 50 guiden ($25), and 
then delivered himself up to the authorities in 
Hungary. He was sentenced to two years in 
State prison. After serving his term he re- 
turned to his former abode, a village in the 
Duchy of Austria. Here the officious State- 
Attorney proceeded against him for the second 
time, claiming that since the man was an in- 
habitant of Austria, the Hungarian courts had 
no jurisdiction over him. And Heckenast was 
again sentenced to the same term of imprison- 
ment, which he is at present serving. 

THE TRANSVAAL ELECTIONS. 

Mail Courant (Conservative), Amsterdam, 
Holland.—\t appears that in spite of all agita- 
tion on the part of the mining population, the 
Nativist element holds its own in the South 
African Republic. Of a total vote of 15,415, 
Kriiger (Republican) received 8,028, General 
Joubert (Liberal) 7,287, and Chief-Justice Kotze 
(Advanced) too. President Kriiger has there- 
fore been reélected by a majority of 641. 


A CLEVER DECISION. 

Nieuws van den Dag (Conservative), Amster- 
dam, Holland.—lIt is not generally known that 
Argenteuil, as well as Tréves, boasts of the 
possession of a ‘‘ holy’ coat. The Bishop of 
Versailles was asked to decide which of the 
two coats is genuine. He got out of the diffi- 
culty in a very neat manner by giving a verdict 
in favor of Tréves amd Argenteuil. He ex- 
plains this by saying that the one at Argenteuil 
is an undergarment. 


CORNELIUS HERZ AND BISMARCK. 

La Patrie, Paris.—Conclusive proof has 
been obtained that Cornelius Herz was really 
an agent in the pay of Germany. A letter by 
him to Prince Bismarck, dated Frankfort July 
6, 1886, a copy of which in the handwriting of 
Hérz himself was found among some papers 
seized a few days ago, leaves no doubt about 
the intrigues of this enemy of Paris, who wasa 
grand officer of the Legion of Honor. The 
copy of the letter alluded to is in the possession 
of the Minister of Justice. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

STRANGER (before a menagerie): Is that the 
lion’s roar which I heard just now? 

CASHIER: No, sir, that was the Director 


explaining things to his wife.—/Journal Amu- 
sante, Paris. 


ADVERTISEMENT.—A widow who has already 
three married daughters, wishes to marry her 
youngest to an eligible man. References: the 
three sons-in-law.— Journal pour Rire, Paris. 

MAMMA (sternly): Don’t you know that the 
great King Solomon said: Spare the rod and 
spoil the child ? 

Bossy (sobbing): Yes, ma, but he said that 
after he was growed up.—London Punch. 
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CATHOLICISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The Independent (undenominational), one of 
the editors of which compiled for the United 
States Census the statistics relating to Churches, 
gives the following figures and comments con- 
cerning the increase of Catholicism in New 
England: 


The Church of Rome is at the front in New 
England, so far as numbers are concerned. 
This has been suspected, but not definitely 
known. The Census of 1890 now makes it an 
undeniable fact. The communicants of the 
Roman Catholic Church exceed in number 
those of all Protestant bodies combined, by 
nearly a quarter of a million. The excess is 
surprisingly large. The following table gives 
the figures for the six States, according to the 
Census returns for 1890: 





Catholic Protestant 
Communicants, Communicants. 
Main€..seceeseeeeeese 57.548 102,161 
New Hampshire ..... 39,920 63,021 
Vermont .........000. 42,810 -63,505 
Massachusetts 615,072 327,721 
Rhode Island......... 96.825 51,183 
Connecticut.....+.+++ 152,945 156.396 
1,005,120 763,987 


It will be observed that while the Catholics 
usually give ‘‘ population,” which includes all 
baptized adherents, whether adults or infants, 
the table reports communicants. This means 
that no baptized Catholics are counted, except 
those who have been admitted to communion. 
- . « The percentage of Catholic communi- 
cants to Catholic population is much larger 
than the percentage of Protestant communi- 
cants to Protestant population. ‘The latter, of 
course, greatly outnumbers the Catholic popu- 
lation—probably, not less than three to one, 
- + « The descendants of the Puritans have 
not, of course, been converted to the Catholic 
faith. ‘They have emigrated to the great West 
and to other sections in large numbers. Those 
who are left do not have, from various causes, 
so large a natural increase as obtains among 
foreign populations. New England is likely, 
therefore, to become more _ predominantly 
Catholic. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


The New York Zvangelist (Presb.) refers to 
a ‘‘symposium” on the subject of Higher 
Criticism in the columns of Zion’s Herald 
(Meth. Episc.) in the following words: 


Twenty-five of its chief pastors and doctors, 
including a sprinkle of Congregationalists, 
write briefly on the subject, and what is notable 
not one of them in a despairing, or otherwise 
than a hopeful and even confident strain. Only 
good is to come out of the present search-light 
process, The new President of Dartmouth, 
Dr. Wm. J. Tucker, says: ‘‘ Ministers should 
remember, to begin with, that arbitrary theories 
of inspiration, and artificial views of the Bible 
have made the Higher Criticism necessaty.” 
Dr. W. F. Warren, President of Boston Uni- 
versity, writes: ‘* The Higher Criticism of the 
Bible is as old as the Bible. Indeed, the 
supreme, world-historic achievement of the 
Higher Criticism was the settlement of the 
sacred canon in the early Christian Church.” 
And he concludes by affirming: ‘* The wise 
preacher will recognize in all loyal, truth- 
seeking Biblical criticism now and evermore 
an activity of Christian mind honoring to God 
and vitally edifying to His church.” One and 
all protest that the very worst attitude that the 
Christian Church can take is that of timidity 
and craven apprehension. 


TAINE AND BISMARCK. 


Anent the recent death of M. Taine, 7%e 
Catholic Register, of Toronto, quotes a passage 
from his ‘‘ History of English Literature” in 
which he speaks of the growth of theocracy 





and formalism prior to the Renaissance, and 
comments in the following severe language: 


No real thinker could have written such stale 
and false platitudes. No man who knew history 
in truth and grasped its philosophy could have 
so grossly misinterpreted and distorted the 
spirit of the middle ages. Such a passage from 
the pen of Taine, disbars him for ever from 
any claim to originality of thought. He was 
a platitudinist essentially. He was encased in 
the hard unyielding prejudices of a narrow 
selfish Protestantism. He cast everything into 
that mould, judged everything from that stand- 
point and measured the whole universe by his 
yardstick of bigotry. His ‘* History of English 
Literature” is a wearisome strétch of shallow 
bombast and French conceit. 


The same journal comments on the recent 
celebration of Prince Bismarck’s birthday: 

The Emperor of Germany sent Leo XIII. a 
valuable present upon the occasion of his 
Golden Jubilee. Not a word did he send his 
grandfather’s old Chancellor—what a _ con- 
trast! 

O! how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favors, 


CHURCH UNION. 


The subject of denominational union is, in 
one way or another, the subject of almost con- 
tinual consideration in the columns of the 
church press. 7’%e Churchman (Prot. Episc.), 
of New York, says: 


The Methodist Bishop Goodsell says: ‘*‘ There 
is a distinct tendency to unity in and around 
the Anglican Prayer-Book.” ‘That there is such 
a tendency ‘‘in” the book lies on its face. 
There is never a public service of Common 
Prayer that does not send up a petition for 
Christian unity. And that there is such a ten- 
dency ‘‘ around ” it is manifest from the man- 
ner in which it is winning its way back again 
among non-liturgical Christians, It came under 
our own observation last week that a Presby- 
terian pastor in a large country town advised 
his people on the Sunday before Easter to ‘‘ at- 
tend the solemn Good Friday service in the 
Episcopal Church ” (which accordingly was full 
of Presbyterians on Good Friday morning) ; 
and appointed an early morning service in his 
own place of worship for Easter Day. We 
suppose that if such signs of the times could be 
collected from all over the country this year, 
The Churchman’s ample columns could not 
contain the notices that might be written. 


A MORMON VIEW OF POLYGAMY. 


The Saints’ Herald, of Lamoni, Iowa, organ 
of that branch of the Church of Latter Day 
Saints which is opposed to polygamy, quotes 
remarks lately made by Elder Brigham Young 
in services in the Mormon Tabernacle, Salt 
Lake City, in which he admits that the results 
of Mormon missionary work are rapidly 
declining. ‘This admission forms the text for 
the following remarks by 7’%%e Herald: 

How early the seductive doctrine of plural 
marriage began its paralyzing work it is some- 
what hard to tell; but the decadence of 
missionary effort and the spiritual influence of 
the elders sent out to preach began soon after 
the accession of President Brigham Young to 
the leadership of the church, and by the time 
that polygamy, plural marriage, or celestial 
marriage was publicly declared by Pres. B. 
Young to be a tenet of the Mormon Church, a 
rapid retrogression in spiritual power 
and progress took place, until thousands 
upon thousands in Europe and the United 
States had revolted, and were surnamed 
apostates by the Utah Church. ‘The mis- 
sionary elders were at the outset a bold, 
aggressive sort of men. They had been 
promised the aid of the Spirit of Christ and re- 
ceived it. While it was with them, a word, 
an exhortation, a sermon won hundreds to the 
belief of the Gospel. ‘They realized that the 
faces of Jacob’s children did not wax pale; and 
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so they went joyfully, angels going before 
them, the Spirit with them, and the blessings 
of the poor, who had the Gospel preached to. 
them, followed after them. All this became 
changed. Instead of open-faced, frank bold- 
ness the missionaries went in shamefaced- 
ness and half-hearted zeal to carry a message 
emasculated of its attzactiveness ; and it is no 
wonder now that hundreds of sermons have to 
be preached to make one convert. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 

The Christian Uniow (undenominational) 
controverts the conclusions reached in a recent 
article in Zhe New World on the Fourth 
Gospel. The writer, Dr. Cone, argues that 
this Gospel is not historically authentic, basing 
his argument chiefly on differences between 
the reports given in it and those inthe other 
Gospels concerning Christ’s character and dis- 
courses. Zhe Christian Union says: 





The external argument for the historical 
character of the Fourth Gospel is much 
stronger than it was a few years ago. ‘The 
notion that it is a product of the Fourth Cen- 
tury is abandoned; it is clear that, if the 
Gospel did not itself exist in its present form, 
which is probable, certainly the material of 
which it is composed existed at least as early 
as the latter half of the Second Century. This 
does not demonstrate John’s authorship of that 
Gospel, but, coupled with the claim by the 
Gospel itself to be written by John, with the 
title which it has borne from the earliest days, 
and with a continuous and undisputed tradi- 
tion, it makes that authorship extremely 
probable. The only objection is that which 
Dr. Cone presents so forcibly in 7he New 
World—the objection founded on its internal 
structure—but which, as we have said, ignores 
the possibility that Jesus Christ may have pre- 
sented aspects of character and teaching which 
were not apprehended by the other biog- 
raphers, and which John did apprehend and 
desired to present to the world. 


PERSECUTION OF JEWS. 

The Hebrew World, of New York, makes 
the Passover week the occasion for the follow- 
ing exhortation to Jews for a more consistent 
faith and practice. It speaks of ‘‘ the prejudice 
that exists against ts to-day even in this glori- 
ous land of civil and religious equality,” and 
says: 


Let us not disguise from ourselves the truth, 
that our own inconsistency, our own want of 
self-respect, our own lack of principle, has 
created this dark cloud which looms up so 
portentously. . . . Wealoneare to blame; 
and we will tell you why. The Jew has always 
been held up asa pattern of religious fidelity, 
and the tenacity with which through ages of 
dire persecution he has clurg to his faith, has 
secured for him the respect and admiration of 
the civilized world. And just at this time, 
when justice is being accorded us, when 
an enlightened civilization is about to place 
the well-earned laurels of fidelity upon our 
brow, we repudiate our past devotion to prin- 
ciple, and sacrifice the fruits of centuries 
of suffering for the mistaken idea, that the 
abandonment of those observances ‘* which 
have preserved, sustained, and maintained us 
to this day,” will find favor in the eyes of the 
community. We have imitated their form of 
worship; we have gloried in partaking of their 
forbidden food; the barrier of intermarriage 
has been broken down; we have discarded to 
a great extent our Sabbath; instituted Sunday 
services; repudiated a belief in the Messiah; 
derided the idea of a restoration; avowed the 
Abrahamic covenant to Le a barbaric rite; 
scouted the authority of the Talmud; denied 
the inspiration of the Bible. Surely, we have 
been liberal enough in our advances! There 
is hardly anything left in the good old ship to 
throw overboard. And without counting the 
cost— what have we gained ? 
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Abbott (Lyman). Pastor of Plymouth Church. Nel- 
son Sizer. Phren. Four., April, 4 pp. With Portrait. 
Biographical Sketch, and Phrenograph of Dr. Ab- 
bott. 

Blaine (James G.). The Hon. John D. Long, Ex-Gov. 
of Massachusetts. Education, April, 7 pp. With 
Portrait. The political career of Mr. Blaine. 

Brooks (Phillips): His Oratory. H.C. Badger: His 
Earlier Ministry. U. Tannenfirst. Unitarian, April, 

spp. The first article points out the elements that 
made his oratory so masterful. 

Crawford (Marion). A Phrenograph of, From a Per- 
sonal Examination. Edgar C. Beall, M.D. PAren. 
Jour., April,3 pp. With Portrait. 

Lincoln (Abraham) as Commander-in-Chief. A. K. 
McClure. Phila. Times, April 6. An Address be- 
fore the N. Y. Commandery of the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion. A valuable contribution to the 
history of the War, setting forth especially Mr. Lin- 
coln’s comprehensive knowledge of military affairs, 
and his direction of the armies. 

Morris, The Life and Works of, The Socialistic 
Thread in. Prof, O. L. Triggs. Poet-Lore, April, 
8 pp. P resents | William Morris as “a poet of the new 
industrialism.’ 

Voltaire: A Sketch. S, Fletcher Williams. Unitarian, 
April, 44@ pp. Contrasts the good and bad in Vol- 
taire’s writings. 

EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND ART. 

Alliteration, The Use of, in Shakespeare’s Poems. 
Prof. S. E. Bengough, /oet-Lore, April,4 pp. 

Epic (A Great). Harriet Prescott Spofford. Jnde- 
pendent, April 6. The story of Abraham and the 
Israelites and the thunders of Sinai is an epic of 
loftier poetry than the Odyssey or any other 
writing. 

Fraternalism and Paternalism. E. P. Powell. £dx- 
cation, April,4 pp. Discusses the two forms of gov- 
ernment adapted to families, schools, and colleges 
—Paternalism, the application of the law as supreme; 
Fraternalism, ‘the supremacy of love, 

Goodale, Dora Read.—‘t As Darby says toJohn.’’ /n- 
dependent, April6. Poem. The old ** Darby and 
Joan”? in a new form. 

Hugo (Victor),Some Souvenirs of. Stuart Henry. 
Christian Union, April 8. Descriptive of souvenirs, 
—the pens that wrote ** Les Miseradles,”’ etc. 

Iago’s Conscience. A.M. Spence. Poet-Lore, April, 
7pp. Av estimate of lago’s character. 

Indian Education at Carlisle. Prof. C. B. Super. 
Western Christian Advocate, Aprils. Illus. De scrip- 
tive of the school; selections from pupils’ composi- 
tions, etc. 

Ireland’s (Archbishop) Appeal to the Pope. A Full 
Explanation of the Far ibs iult Plan. Published for 
the First Time. WV. V. Freeman's Jour. and Cath. 
Register, April 4. This is the famous Memorial. 

Judgment (Contemporary), The Value of. Helen M. 
Clarke. Poet-Lore, April, g pp. The value of con- 
temporary judgment depends upon the attitude of 
the critics; are they unbiased, impartial ? 

“Julius Czesar’’ (Shakespeare’s). Dr. W. J. Rolf. 

‘oet-Lore, April, 8 pp. The history of the play—its 
date, historical sources, etc. 

Mason, Mary A.—"Tis April.”’ Zadependent, April 6 
A charming little sonnet descriptive of nature's 
awakening at the approach of April. 

Nilan, James (The Rev.).—‘‘Leo and Renan.” /x- 
dependent, April6. A poem in which the Roman 
Pontiff does not condemn the sage who did not 
“repent by word or sign or thought.”’ 

Public-Schools (The) of Chicago and St. Paul. Dr. J. 
M. Rice. Forum, April,16 pp. Dr. Rice has been 
examining the Public Schools of the great clties. In 
former papers, he concluded, from a description of 
the schools of New York and Philadelphia, that the 
schools were not placed on a scientific foundation, 
He finds the schools of Chicago worse than those of 
New York and Philadelphia, 

Romance, The Decadence of. Frederic Harrison. 
Forum, April,g pp. Points out the fact that for the 
first time in the ok ag century English literature 
is without a single living novelist of first rank. 
Causes of this decadence. 

Riigen Folk-Lore. II. Blanche Willis Howard. /n- 
dependent, April 6. Descriptive of the folk-lore, 
ancient religion, temples, etc., of this interesting 
island in the Baltic Sea. 

Shakespeare and Lyly. Horace Davis. 0et-Lore, 
April, 6 pp. Points out the resemblances in the plays 
of John Lyly and Shakespeare. 

POLITICAL. 

Bimetallic Party under a Gold Standard. José F. de 
Navarro, Forum, April, 7 pp. Suggests a solution 
of the silver question. The writer says: ‘ The plan 
is simple, sound, practical, and self-adjusting, and 
one realizing a constart parity of gold and silver 
circulation.” 

Bimetallism, The Irish Farmer and. 
March, 8pp. Areview of Bimetad/ism and Mono- 
metallism. What They Are and How They Bear on 
the Irish Land Question. By the Most Rev. Dr. 
Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin. 

Campaign Expenditures, Insufficient Restriction of. 

. Bishop, Forum. April,6 pp. The working of 
American laws in reference to the spending of 
money for election purposes. Urges the passage of 


Lyceum, Dublin, 
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a law that will limit the amount any candidate can 
expend, 

Consular Service (Our), Attractions and Abuses of, 
Wiiliam Slade, formerly Consul at Brussels. Fors, 
April, 9 pp. The point of this paper is that the 
Consular Service, as now appointed, is not compe- 
tent to discharge its duties. 

Continental Union. Goldwin Smith. MW. ¥. 7rrdune, 
April7. Prof. Smith favors continental union; 
shows its advantages, and discusses some of the 
American objections to it. 

Corrupt - Practices Act (The British). Sir Henry 
James, Author of the Act. Forum, April,13 pp. A 
statement of corrupt practices at Parliamentary 
elections; also shows that the Act of 1883 has effected 
a reformation in election proceedings, 

Corrupt-Practices Law (the Massachusetts), Working 
of. Josiah Quincy, Author of the Law. Forum, 
April, 5 pp. The Massachusetts Law is more radical 
than the English Act; shows that the Law has 
worked well. 

Democratic Congress (the), Financial Danger from. 
Oswald Ottendorfer. Forum, April, 2 pp. The point 
made is that the majority of the Democratic Con- 
gress will .not support the Administration in 
relation to the financial question. 

Democratic Opportunity (The Great). Seth Low, 
Pres. Columbia College. Forum, April, 5 pp. 
President Low regards the Democratic victory as 
the opportunity for the party to‘ intrench’”’ itself 
in the confidence of the American people. He 
thinks the party can do this by adhering to the 
‘* policies and ideals’? embodied in Mr. Cleveland 

Republican Party (the), Outlook and Duty of. Henry 
Cabot Lodge. Forum, April, 74% pp. This paper is 
a history of elections since 1801, considered in their 
bearing upon the election of 1892. Also a criticism 
of Democratic policy. 

Roman Question (The). The Rev. J. C. Bracq. Chriés- 
tian Union, April 8. A presentation of the fight be- 
tween the Vatican and the Quirinal. 


RELIGIOUS. 

Afghan Frontier (the), Twenty Years on. Thomas P. 
Hughes, D.D., Author of ** The Dictionary of Is- 
lain.” Independe nt, April6. Descriptive of a mis- 
sionary’s work. 

Church Union a Necessity: The Maine Experiment. 
W. DeW. Hyde, Pres. Bowdoin College. Forum, 
April, 9 pp. Descriptive of the ‘*‘ Maine Experi- 
ment,’’ and outlines the first step towards Church 
union, 

Creeds, Assent to, as a Test for Missionary Candi 
dates, Prof.J. P. Gulliver, D.D., Andover Theolog. 
Sem. Jnudependent, April 6. A reply to Dr. Quint’s 
arraignment of the Prudential Committee, in Zhe 
Congregationalist. Argues against the proposition, 

Inerrancy, T'wo Facts as to. Prof. E. J. Wolf, D.D. 
Luth. Quar., April, 6 pp. The Church is not in 
possession of the original autograph manuseripts. 

The Church does not need inerrant documents. 

Jewish Propaganda in the Time of Christ. The Rev. 
B. Pick, Ph.D. Zuth. Quar., April, 24 pp. I. The 
Political and Social Position of the Jews in the 
Greco-Roman World. II. The Jewish Propaganda. 

Lutheran Church Doctrines in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. The Rev. J. Wagner, A.M. Luth. Quar., 
April,12 pp. A statement of the most important 
doctrines. 

Ministry (Educated)—A Plea. The Rev. W. M. B. 
Glanding. uth. Quar., April, 16 pp. Why the 
pulpit needs educated men. 

Mivart (Mr.), Theologian, Lyceum. Dublin, March, 
7 pp. A critique of Prof. St. George Mivart’s the- 
ology. 

Religious Thought (Modern), Certain Phases of, Criti- 
cal Review of. Theo. B. Stork. Luth. Quar., 
April, 10 pp. 
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Asteroids (Two). Some Effects of a Collision Between. 
J. Corrigan. Astronomy and Astro-Physics, 
April, i pp. 

Cremation and Its Importance in Cholera. Abstract of 
Discussion at Stated Meeting of Northwestern Med- 
ical and Surgical Society of New York, Jan. 18, 1893. 
Sanitarian, April, 9 pp. 

Cretaceous Plant-Population (the), The Probable Phy- 
siognomy of. Conway MacMillan. Amer. Natur- 
alist, April,1opp. This paper endeavors to show 
that the appearance of Cretaceous metaspermic 
plants is proved not to have been sudden, etc. 

Double-Star Systems (the), Evolution of. T. J. J. See. 
Astronomy and Astro-Physics, April, 16 pp. With 

Maps. 

Geneaiogy of Man. E.D. Cope. Amer. Naturadist, 
April, 15 pp. Illus. Discusses the ancestry of man, 
and concludes that the most primitive and simian of 
buman races inhabited Europe, 

Parasitism, An Extreme Case of. Robert Hessler, 
A.B.,M.D. Amer. Naturalist, April, 7 pp. His- 
torical of sarcoptes scabiet De G. Descriptive of a 
case of a man literally covered with these mites. 

Physiology versus Phrenology. J. L. Capen, M.D. 
Phrer. Four., April, 3 pp. Answers physiologist’s 
objections to phrenology. 

Quarantine Stations, Desinfection at, Especially 
Against Cholera. G. M. Sternberg, M.D., Deputy 
Surgeon-Gen., U.S.A. Sanitarian, April, 14 pp. 

Sulphur, the Spaenney of, Note on. B. Hasselberg. 
Astronomy and Astro- Physics, April, 2 pp. 

Wave Lengths (Standard), A New Table of. H. A. 
Rowland. Astronomy and Astro-Physics, April, 
27 pp. 
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Charities (the United) Building of New York City, 
Address at the Opening of. The Hon. Abram §. 
Hewitt, ex-Mayor of New York City. Charities 
Rev., April, 14 pp. The new building was dedicated 
on March6. Mr. Hewitt’s address emphasizes the 
good accomplished by associations united. 


Dwell lings (Model) for the Poor, Josep oh Krauskopf. 
Unitarian, April, 24 pp. Descriptive of successful 
work in this direction. 


Historic Homes, Influence of, on English Character. 
Lord Brabourne. Forum, April, 10 pp. Discusses 
the American habit of living in hired houses, etc. 


Itaiian Immigrants and Their Enslavement. Dr. S. 
Merlino, Forum, April,8 pp. The farming-out of 
Italian immigrants in America. 


Jews (Russian) as Desirable Immigrants. Ida M. Van 
Etten. Forum, April, 11 pp. This paper undertakes 
to show that in many respects the Russian Jews are 
among our most desirable immigrants. 

Loan Associations (Benevolent) in France. Anna P. 
Mellvaine. Charities Rev., April, 8 pp. Descrip- 
tive in detail of the work accomplished by these as- 
sociations, 

Social Unions (The) of Edinburgh and Glasgow. W. 
H. Tolman. CAarities Rev., April, 8 pp. Describes 
the aims and methods of these Unions. 

Trusts and Combines: Copper (The), V. ¥. World, 
April 8; Cordage Trust (The), V. Y. World, April 
6; Electric Company (The ‘6 8° ), V. Y. World, 
April 7; Lead Combine (The), ¥. ¥. World, Aprils; 
Rubber Trust (The), V. VY. W rid April Sugar 
Monopoly (The). V. VY. World. April 3 Ww hiskey 
Trust (The), VY. ¥. World, April 10. These are com- 
prehensive ard exhaustive articles intended to show 
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Dollar (the American), The Evolution of. Thomas 
Holmes. Lducation, April,2 pp. Historical. 

Investments in the United States, An English View of. 
: I. Palgrave, late editor of 7he Economist. 
London. Forum, Aprii, 9 pp. While the United 
States offers a better field for investment than the 
United Kingdom, yet Englishmen show a want of 
confidence. The reasons for this are given. 
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Elirlich’s (Heinrich) Memoirs. 
March 25, 3 pp. 

Gerlach (Leopold von). Otto Kaemmel. Die Grenz- 
boten, Leipzig, March 25,14 pp. A Biography, em- 
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Junker (Wilhelm). Hermann Frobenius. Westermann's 
Monats-Hefte, Braunschweig, April, 15 pp. With 
account of his African travels. 

Roumania (King Charles of), The Life of. XV. 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau, April, 18 pp. 
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Esthetics, Disputed Questions of. Cornelius Gurlitt. 
Gegenwart, March 25, 3 pp. 

Art (Plastic). Julius Elias. Die Nation, Berlin, 
March 25,1 p. Discusses Liebermann and Ury. 

Bruni (Leonardo) von Arezzo, Letters of. Max Leh- 
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Bese hichte, Berlin, Vol. V., No. 7 pp. 

England, Chuych and mcaneameel in. M. Phillipson. 
Die Nation, March 25, 2 pp. akes as its text Prof, 
G. Wendt’s ** England, seine Geschichte.”’ (Leipzig, 
Reisland, 1892.) 

Female Form (the), The Development of. A. Mosso, 
Deutsche Revue, B:esiau, April, 14 pp. Advocates 
gymnastics from the fourteenth to the twenty-fourth 
year. 

Hendrich (Hermann) and Mythological Painting. 
Oscar Bie, Westermann’s Monats-Hefte, Braunsch- 
weig, April, 16 pp. Illus. 

Kaiser and Abbot (Burger’s), Further Concerning. 
Euzen Binder, Zeitschrift fir vergleichende Lit- 
teraturgeschichte, Vol. V., No. 6, 4 pp. 

Photography (Amateur), Hanan’s Pocket-Camera 
‘Passe Partout,’’ Esselbach’s Magnesium-Flame 
Lamp, Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna, April1,1 p. 

Schliemann’s Troy, and Verchow’'s Disquisition. 
Ernst Boetticher. Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna, 
Aprili,1o pp. With one plan and 65 cuts. 

Songs of Home. Ola Hansson, Vom Vels zum Meer, 
Stuttgart, April 1 p. 

Stucco-Work with the Aid of Elastic Forms. Der 
Stein der Weisen, Vienna, April 1,1 p. Illus 

Theatre (The). L. Schénhoff. Die Nation, Berlin, 
March 25,1 p. The Tragedy of Humanity at the 
Lessing ‘Theatre. 

Theatrical Management and Getting Up a_ Piece, 
Remarks on. Paul! Lindau, Nord xnd Sid, Breslau, 
April, 22 pp. 

Tragedy and Scientific Criticism, A Rejoinder 
Theodor Lipps. Zettschrift fur vergleichende Litte- 
raturgeschichte, Berlin, Vol. V., No. 6, 21 pp. 

Tyrol, Review of the Art-History of. Hans Semper, 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau, April, 10 pp. (Conclusion) 

Windthorst in Marble. Caliban. Die Gegenwart 
Berlin, March 25, 2 pp. 


Gegenwart, Berlin, 
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POETRY AND ROMANCE. 


Allah, The Voice of. A Turkish Tale. Rudolph Lin- 
dau, Nord und Sid, Breslau, April, 8 pp. 

#schylus, The Orestica of, and Tragedy. Alf. Chir. 
Kalischer. Nord und Sid, Breslau, April, 28 pp. 

Bourget (Paul), and His ‘* Kosmopolis.’’ Ola Hans- 
son. Die Nation, March 25,4 pp. An exhaustive 
analysis of Bourget’s work as exemplified in his lat- 
est production, 

Curious Story (A). Helene Béhlau. Westermann’s 
Monats-Hefte. Braunschweig, April, 23 pp. 

General (The). A Story of Real Life. Franz V. 
Schinthan. Nord und Sid, Breslau, April, 41 pp. 
Heiress (The). Bianca Bobertag, Vom Fels zum Aleer, 

Stuttgart, April,r5 pp. Romance, 

Humanity, The Tragedy of. Dramatic Poem by Emer- 
ich Maddach: Gegenwart, Berlin, March 25, 1 p. 
The Drama as presented in the Lessing Theatre, 
Berlin. 

Literary A B © (Newest). Die Grenzboten, Leipzig, 
March 25, « pp. A series of 24 verses addressed to 
— writers in alphabetical order from Alberti to 

ola. 


Peasant Poetry. Ola Hansson. Nord und Sid. Bres- 
lau, April, 10 pp. A warm encomium on Jens T wedt’s 
two volumes, “ Tengell Horda” and ‘‘ Hamna 
‘Tjonet.” 

Sun (The) in the House. Moritz von Reichenbach. 
Westermann's Monats-Hefte, Braunschweig, April, 
opp. Novelette. 

Year 1925 (The). A Novel of the Future. William 
Berger. Deutsche Revue, Breslau, April, 43 pp. 


POLITICAL, 


Budget (The National). Karl Baumbach. Die Nation, 
Berlin, March 25, 4 pp. Gives all the Budget figures, 
discusses and criticises proposed enhanced taxation. 

Hawaiian Islands (the), Political Condition of. Dext- 
sche Rundschau, Berlin, March, 3 pp. 


Hungary and the Weckerle Ministry. Deutsche Revue, 
Breslau, April, 14 pp. A Review of the political 
attitude of parties in Hungary. 

Letters to the Editor Concerning Weighty Problems. 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau, April, 10 pp. ‘* France 
and Germany”’ by M. Courcel, ex-Ambassador to 
Berlin. ‘Is Indiain Danger?’ Sir Lepel Griffin. 

**Monita Secreta’? of the Landlord’s Association 
Addressed to Their Supporters in the Reichstag and 
Prussian Landtag. Landowner Steinbart-Preuss. 
Lanke. Die Nation, March 25, 1 p. Satirical ad- 
vice to the Landlords designed to expose their selfish 
motives. 

Parliamentary Report. Proteus. D/ée Nation, Berlin, 
March 25, 1 p. Devoted exclusively to Ahlwardt, 
Sticker, and the anti-Semitic movement. 

Political Review. De Nation, Berlin, March 25, 3 pp. 
Discusses Ah!wardt, Stécker, and the anti-Semitic 
movement, the condition of the agricultural laborer, 
etc, 

Tax-Reform in Prussia, A Layman’s Reflections on. 
Die Grenzboten, Leipzig, March 23, 8 pp. Asserts that 
it will press unequally. 

Russo-German Commercial! Treaty. N. Syrkin. Dée 
Gegenwart, Berlin, March 25, 3 pp. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Animals, The Color of. Otto Gotthelf. Westermann’s 
Monats-Hefte, Braunschweig, April, 5 pp. Notes 
on relation of color to locality. 

Barley, The Germination of, in the Preparation of 
Malt. Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna, April 1, 2 pp. 

Electricity and the Micro-Organism. Theo. Seliman. 
Nord und Sid, Breslau, April,7 pp. Gives an ac- 
count of a series of experiments to determine the 
effect of electrical currents on microbe cultures. 

Electricity (Atmospheric). Palmieri’s Studies of. Der 
Stein der Weisen, Vienna, April 1, 2 pp. 

Genital Appendage of Insects, The Biological Import- 
ance of. Hermann Reeker. Die Natur, Halle, 
March 25. 

Glacial Period in Australia, A Prediluvial. Sauer. 
Globus, Braunschweig, No. 13, t p. 

Liana and Climbing Plants. Dr. E. Roth. Die Natur, 
Halle, March, 2 pp. 

Locomotive, The Structure of. Alfred Birk. Der 
Stein der Weisen, Vienna, March, 6 pp. 16 Illustra- 
tions. 

Lotos Flower (The). W. Schulte. Vow Fels zum 
Meer, Stuttgart, April, 5 pp. Illus. 

Maternal Care Among Beasts. I. R. von Hanstein. 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau, April, 11 pp. 

Medicai Profession (the), Activity of, in Prisons. Dr. 
Alsberg. Gegenwart, Berlin, March 25. Treats of 
modern investigation into race degeneracy, and 
other physical basis of crime. 

Mind, The Physical Power of. Dr. Karl Miiller. Dée 
Natur, Halle, March, 3 pp. 

Nietzsche’s (Friedrich) World Philosophy and its Dan- 

ers. Ludwig Stein. Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, 
arch, 28 pp. 

Physical (the), The Psychical Power of. Dr. Karl 
Miiller. Dée Natur, Halle, March 25, 3 pp. 

Polar-Light and Sun-Spots. Der Stein der Weisen, 
Vienna, April 1. Suggests the existence of an estab- 
lished connection between them. 

Rigidity (Absolute) of Bodies, The Determination of. 
Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna, March, 2 pp. 

River-Flow, The Character of. Der Stein der Weisen, 
Vienna, March, 2 pp. 


THE 


Sound, Origin of. Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna, 
April1,4 pp. Explains the vibration and structure 
of bodies necessary to the production of musical 
notes. 

ZoBlogy (Recent). Hermann Reeker. Die Natur, 
Halle, April 1, 1 p. Discusses Amcebe and the organ 
of taste in the Actinia (Sea-Anemones, etc.). 

SOCIOLOGICAL. 

Beards, The History of. Jacob von Falke. Vom Fels 
zum Meer, Stuttgart. April,8 pp. Illus. 

Cairoand the Delta. Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart, 
March, 12 pp. Illustrated, 

Cheese-Making. Der Stein der We*sen, Vienna, 
March, 1 p. 

Cholera and Cremation. Dr, Vix. Die Flamme, 
Berlin, March, 1 p. 

Columbus’s Work in Its Reaction on Germany. S. 
Giinther. Dye Nation, Berlin, March, 2 pp. 

Communism (Neither) nor Capitalism. II. Dre Grenz- 
boten, Leipzig, March, 12 pp. Argues that while 
the poor, as isolated, unfortunates must always be 
with us, there is no need for poverty of the masses. 

Englishman (The) at Table. Wilh. J. Brand. Vom 
Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart. April,3 pp. Discusses 
more especially the habit of dressing for dinner. 

Faith-Cure. Life-Pictures of New York Society. 
Edw. Eggleston. Vom Fels zum Meer, April, 18 pp. 

French Population, Reduction in Rate of Increase of. 
Emil Schmidt. Glodus, Braunschweig, No. 13, 3 pp. 

Jaroslawl (Russia), Superstition of the Peasantry of. 
P. v. Stenin. Globus, No. 13, 1 p. 

Kansas (Through). Rudolf Cronau. Die Garten- 
/aube, Leipzig, March, 3 pp. ; 

Prague, Youth and Student Life in, Eduard Hauslick. 
Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, March, 16 pp. 

Princes (The) and Cremation. G. A, Albert. Die 
Flamme, Berlin, March, 1 p. Sad to say no royal 
person has yet left instruction for his or her own cre- 
mation, 

Singing-Fish. Aleph. Der Stein der Weisen, Vienna, 
March, 1 p. 





FRENCH AND ITALIAN. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Baretti and Goldoni. Giuseppe Sanesi. Rassegna 
Naz., Florence, March 16, pp. 3c. Showing che 
intimate relations between the famous Italian play- 
wright Goldoni and Joseph Baretti, an Italian critic 
of distinction in the last century. 

Berryer and the Revolution of 1848. Ch. de Lacombe. 
Correspondant, Paris, March to, pp. 33. One of 
several biographical papers on Berryer. 

Flaubert, Gustave, in his Correspondence. G. 
d’Hugues. Correspondant, Paris, March 10, pp. 14. 
Study of the novelist Flaubert. 

Goethe and Koman Catholicism. Antonio Zardo, 
Nuova Antologia, Rome, Feb. 15, pp. 17. Arguing 
that Goethe was more inclined towards Roman Cath- 
olicism than is generally thought. 

Mamiani (Terenzio), The Youth of. Tommaso Casini. 
Nuova Antologia, Rome, March 1, pp. 20. Mamiani 
was a prominent Italian patriot and writer of this 
century. 

Ney (Marshal), The Trial of. Eugene Melchior de 
Vogtie. Rev. des Deux Mondes, Paris, Marchi 15, pp. 
17. Analysis of a recent book which maintains that 
the execution of Ney was a judicial murder. 

Oberlin, Frederic (1740-1826). Madamze De Witt Guizot. 
Rev. Chretienne, Paris, March, pp. 16. First part of 
a biographical paper. 

Talleyrand, Letters Addressed by Himto M. de Ba- 
court, to whom Talleyrand Bequeathed His Papers, 
with a Prefatory Note by the Comtesse de Mirabeau. 
Correspondant, Paris, March 10, pp. 25. 

Verdi, ‘The Old Age of. Enrico Panzacchi, Nuova 
Antologia, Rome, March 1, pp. ro. Commenting on 
the extraordinary fruitfulness of Verdi at an age 
when most men are incapable of good work. 

EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND ART. 

Art (Realistic) and Criticism. Gustave Larroumet 
Rev. des Deux Mondes, Paris, March 1. pp. 37. 
Analysis of the opinions of J. A. Castagnary, a 
prominent French art-critic, recently deceased. 

Beaumarchais, Unpublished. Eugéne Lintilhac. Rev. 
des Deux Mondes, Paris, March 1, pp. 18. Account 
of some interesting ‘* finds *’ among the unpublished 
papers of Beaumarchais. 

Carducci Giosué. Comments on Certain Metrical Latin 
Versions of His Poems, with Examples. Matteo 
Ricci. Rassegna Naz., Florence, Feb. 16, pp. 6. 

Greek Mimes, 7. ¢., Little Dramas. Theocritus and 
Herondas. Jules Girard. Rev. des Deux Mondes, 
Paris, March 1, pp. 37. 

Italy, The Artistic Problem in. Alberto Rdndani. 
Nuova Antologia, Rome, March 1, pp. 24. First 
paper. 

Le Temps Nouveau. Comedy in three acts. Madame 
Juliette Adam. Nouvelle Rev., Paris, March 15, pp. 
15. The First Act. 

Verdi (Giuseppe), The ‘‘ Falstaff’? of. Nuova A nto- 
logia, Rome, Feb. 15, pp. g. Analysis of the book 
written for the opera by Arrigo Boito. 


Books of the Week. 


See page 1g. 
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Current Events. 


Wednesday, April 5. 

In the Senate, nominations received from the Presi- 
dent: James S, Ewing, to be Minister to Belgium ; 
Thomas T, Crittenden for Consul-General at the 
City of Mexico......The Greater New York Bill is 
killed in the State Senate......In New York 
City, the officials discuss the condition of the 
streets in view of the possible coming of cholera; 
the Board of Health adopts resolutions looking to 
more careful inspection of streets, tenemen*-houses, 
and markets; representatives of State Boards of 
Health confer on quarantine regulations......Justice 
Barrett denies the motion fora permanent injunction 
restraining clothing-cutters from issuing boycott 
circulars. 

In the Bering Sea Court of Arbitration, in Paris, 
Mr. Phelps and Sir Charles Russell continue their 
arguments...... The Colombian Government grants 
an extension of twenty months to the Panama Canal 
Company in which to resume work, 

Thursday, April 6. 

In the Senate, a new Secretary, Sergeant-at-Arms, 
and Chaplain are elected to take office at the opening 
session of the Fifty-Third Congress; nominations re- 
ceived from the President : Hannis Taylor, for Min- 
ister to Spain, and William Lochren for Commis- 
sioner of Pensions...... The New York Legislature 
fixes upon April 2oth as the day of final adjournment. 
ooeees Secretary Gresham receives a dispatch from 
our Minister to Peru saying that a consular agency 
had been attacked and the agent shot; and directs 
thata demand for reparation be made...... The great 
Mormon ‘lemple at Salt Lake, Utah, is dedicated.... 
It is announced that the Susquehanna and Western 
Railroad will unite with the Hudson River Railroad 
and ‘Terminal Company. 

Mr. Gladstone moves the second reading of the 
Home-Rule Bill in the House of Commons...... M. 
Dupuy, the new French Premier, states his policy In 
the Chamber of Deputies...... Count Apponyi, in 
the Hungarian Diet, criticises Emperor Francis 
Joseph for not visiting Buda-Pesth in five months.... 
Revolution is said to be imminent in Servia. 

Friday, April 7. 

In the Senate, Mr. Hoar speaks against the popu- 
lar election of Senators; nominations received from 
the President: Caleb W. West, for Governor of Utah; 
Dominick I. Murphy, First Deputy Commissioner of 
Patents; A. W. Lyman, Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue for the District of Montana...... Several 
‘**World’s-Fair hotels’? and other Chicago build- 
ings collapse in a storm; a ‘tidal wave”’ is 


reported in Chicago River...... The Texas House 
votes for impeachment of Land Commissioner 
McCaughey...... William I. Kip, Protestant Epis- 


copal Bishop of California, dies. 
_In the Bering Sea Court of Arbitration, J. C. 
Carter continues his argument in behalf of the 


United States...... Debate on the second reading of 
the Home-Rule Bill is continued in the House of 
Commons.....- Striking dock laborers at Hull be- 


come riotous and are dispersed by the police. 
Saturday, April 8. 

Inthe Senate, the following nominations by the 
President are received : James B. Eustis, Ambassa- 
dor to France [for the purpose of raising his present 
rank of Minister], and August Belmont & Co. to be 
fiscal agents of the Navy Department at London. 
REE Joseph S. Harris is elected president of the 
Reading Railroad, to succeed A. A. McLeod, re- 
signed......Secretary Smith requests the Secretary 
ot War to send troops to maintain peace among the 
Choctaws...... Great damage by prairie fires is re- 
ported in several Westeru States...... The mortuary 
record for the week shows 1,200 deaths, of which 300 
are from pneumonia...... The bank statement shows 
heavy exports of gold. 

Troops are called out to suppress the riotous pro- 
ceedings of the striking dock laborers at Hull...... 
A demonstration of liquor-dealers in Trafalgar 
Square, London, ends in a riot...... Spanish police 
capture a band of Anarchists at Xeres. 

Sunday, April g. 

An aérolite strikes and breaks the arm from the 
statue of John Brown at Ossawatomie, Kan. 

At Hull, strikers attack the troops, and several 
men on each side are injured...... The Viking ship 
for the World’s Fair sails from Christiania, Norway; 
the caravel Santa Maria reaches Havana......: An 
earthquake in Servia causes loss of life and property. 

Monday, April ro. 

In the Senate, the recent railroad decisions are dis- 
Cussed....5 In the New York Legislature, a_ Bill 
abolishing capital punishment is passed by the As- 
sembly and defeated in the Senate...... The Peru- 
vian Government tenders a satisfactory apology for 
the consular outrage committed in Mollendo...... 
The Supreme Court denies a rehearing in the Chi 
cago lake-front cases...... The Russian cruiser 
Rynda arrives at Hampton Roads, 

An attempt is made in Vienna to assassinate the 
Primate of Hungary. 

Tuesday, April it, 

In the Senate, the following nominations by the 
President are received: Edwd.H. Strobel, for 3d 
Asst. Sec’y of State; Daniel N. Morgan, for Treas- 
urer of the United States; Conrad N. Jordan, for 
Asst. Treasurer at New York; Danl. M. Browing, 
for Commissioner of Indian Affairs,and Frank C 
Armstrong, for Asst. Commissioner...... The New 
York Court of Appeals grants,a mandamus, com- 
pelling the Board of Supervisors to reapportion the 
Assembly Districts of Kings County. 

The Bering Sea Court in Paris holds a secret ses- 


oo The workmen of Belgium go on strike 
because the Chamber of Deputies voted against 
universal suffrage...... By an explosion ina colliery 





aut Pont-y-Pridd, Wales, more than fifty lives are 
believed to be lost. 
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THE BEST BOOKS FOR A TRIFLE. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS’ STANDARD SERIES 


The following books are in Ato (Nos. 1-45) and Svo (Nos. 6-79) sizes, and are 
bound in heavy manilla paper covers. 


No 


: $ c. 
1, John Ploughman’s Talk. By Rev. C. H.)} 
SPA OE k « o.n00sn0saseessrdicorescrcacece 
Spurgeon’s celebraied book, semi-humor-} 12 
gus In style; 300,000 sold fn England. 
Choice of Books. Thomas Carlyle...... 
2. Manliness of Christ. Thomas Hughes... 10 
Its value lies in its gnphey- earnestness, 
and in its high ideal of life.—Scribner’s Monthly. 
8. Macaulay’s Essays. Lord Macaulay...... 15 
Essay on Milton, Dryden, the Athenian Ora- 
tors, Uistury, Bunyan, Johnson, and Mont- 
gvmery’s poems. 
4. Light of Asia. Edwin Arnold............. 15 
It is a work of great beauty. It tells a story 
of intense interest.— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
5. Imitation of Christ. Thomas A Kempis.. 15 
One of the sweetest of books.— Canon Farrar. 
6-7. Life of Christ. Canon Farrar........... 50 
Most popular; over 400,000 coples sold. 
8. Carlyle’s Essays. Thomas Carlyle....... 20 
Essays on Goethe, Burns, Schiller, etc. 
9-10. Life and Work of St. Paul. Canon 
NG  aicnendernbes ho khesncsnenensceiehes 50 
Most interesting life of Paul ever published.— 
Boston Congregationalist, 
1l. Self-Culture. John Stuart Blackie....... 10 
We warmly commend the book to all.—Zpis- 
copal Recorder. 
12-19. Knight’s History of England. Charles 
Riv chikakidsicosaseekianesrnss eed 2 80 
The best xo of England.—Pres. Noah 
Porter, D.D., LL.D. 
20-21. Letters to Workmen. John Ruskin... 30 
They area mine of riches.— The Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia. 
22. Idyls of the King. Alfred Tennyson..... 20 
23. Rowland Hill. V.J.Charlesworth........ 15 
Life, anecdotes, and putt sayings of a great, 
good, noble man.—C- H. Spurgeon. 
24. Town Geology. Canon Kingsley.......... 15 
Geology of the soll, the pebbles, the stoaes in 
the wall, coal in the fire, lime in the mortar, etc. 
25. Life of Alfred the Great. Thos. Hughes. 20 
26. Outdoor Life in Europe. E. P. Thwing... 2 
27. Calamities of Authors. D’Israeli........ 20 
28. Salon of Madame Necker. PartI. O. 
III inn cp ds des dcccadensthacon 15 
Madame Necter was one of the most famous 
women of her age. 
29. Ethics of the Dust. John Ruskin........ 15 
Not anything from the pen of John Ruskin 1s 
more quaint or valuable. 
30-31. Memories of My Exile. Louis Kossuth. 40 
32. Mister Horn and His Friends. Mark Guy 
PR sanchtcorsaviscusecedschisawenteess 15 
Full of religious humor, satire and remark- 
able spiritual fervor. 
33-34. Orations of Demosthenes..... evienbeesi 40 
The celebrated translation by Thomas Leland 
(complete). 
35. Frondes Agrestes. John Ruskin......... 15 
Readings in modern painters: art, the sky, 
stream, and sea, mountains, stones, plants, flow- 
ers, etc., etc. 
36. Joan of Arc. Alpuonse de Lamartine.... 10 
Lamartine was a master cf style. 
87. Thoughts of Aurelius Antoninus.......... 15 
The thoughts of the celebrated Roman Em- 
peror, Antouinus, is one of the classics. 
88. Salon of Madame Necker. Part II. O. 
Br IG i ood 650 6c nbecnnscceecsebis 15 
89. The Hermits. Canon Kingsley........... 15 
40, John Ploughman’s Pictures. C. H. Spur- 
OR indo dinhccvabinedenasnssidconsdaqcace 15 
The book is illustrated, and each sentence is 
a cluster of diamonds.— 7he Christian. 
41. Pulpit Table Talk. Edward B. Ramsay... 10 
42. Bible and Newspaper. C. H.Spurgeon... 15 


How to garner Bible truths from the news- 
papers. 











No. 
43. 
44. 


$ 
Beem, DE. C, Comes. 6<csvcccecasccen 
Goldsmith's Citizen of the World. Oliver 
NNN 550-40 050i0006i6ssedanreuanoi de 
Europe through the eyes of a Chinese phi- 
losopher. 
. America Revisited. Geo. Augustus Sala. 
A very w po oreebg review of what he saw and 
thought of America, 
. Life of C. H. Spurgeon. Wm. H. Yarrow.. 
The life of this great preacher should be one 
of great interest to all. 
John Calvin. M. Guizot.......ccccccsccces 
Guizot is famous as an impartial and reliable 
French historian, 
48-49. Dickens’ Christmas Books. C. Dickens. 
Illustrated with character engravings. 


50. Culture and Religion. Prin. 8. C. Shairp. 
We especially commend it to all young men 
and women.— The New York Examiner. 

51. Godet’s Commentary on Luke. 
GS, I pincinc6tccceesecns 
Godet’s Commentaries combine the critical 


and the spiritual more effectually than any 
other.—Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


47. 


54-57. Van Doren’s Commentary on Luke. W. 
H. Van Doren, D.D é 


It teems and swarms with homiletic hints.— 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
59. The Nutritive Cure. Robert Walter, M.D. 


A valuable book on Doctor Diet, a statement 
of principles and methods, 


60. Sartor Resartus. Thos. Carlyle.......... 


One of the most quaint and highly entertaining 
philosophical stories by this celebrated writer. 


61-62. Lothair. Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. 


None of the novels of Rt. Hon. Benjamin Dis- 
raeli have created so great a sensation as this. 


63. The’Persian Queen. E. P. Thwing....... 


The Persian Queen (Esther) is very bright, 
genial, sparkling.—Pazton Hood, D.D. 


64. Salon of Madame Necker. D’Haussonville. 


Part III..... pobbaswsdneseas i pemeans phinaes 
65-66. Histor of the Bible Translation. 
Tuos. J. Conant, D.D..... stonta phason bean 


The best history of the English translation of 
the Bible with which we are acquainted.— The 
Christian Union, N.Y. 

67. Ingersoll Answered. Joseph Parker, D.D, 

One of the most thoughtful and valuable 
answers to Ingersoll that we have seen.—JN. Y. 
Christian Advocate. 

68-69. Studies in Mark. Thomas Hughes..... 

Distinguished by great learning and ability, 

and a deep reverence for the W ord.—Baptiet 

Teacher, Philadelphia, 

Job's Cumforters. Joseph Parker, D.D... 
I shall endeavor to make this book known.— 

Wm. E. Gladstone. 

. Reviser’s English. G. Washington Moon. 
Mr. Moon shows himself master of the situa- 

tion.—Christian Guardian. 

Conversion of Children. 
Hammond, DD. ....000000 : 
As regards the conversion of children a care- 

ful perusal of this book must convince the most 

skeptical.— Christian at Work. 


70. 


ro 
tw 


Ed. Payson 


seeeeeees eee 


73. New Testament Helps. Rev. Wilbur F, 

CIN 5 29.0004 csdnces putraneneseebagenent ba 

A miracle of condensation.—J. Y. Christian 
Advocate. 


. Opium—England’s Policy. C. F. Liggins. 


A full discussion of England's coercive opium 
policy; opium in America, etc. 


. Blood of Jesus. Wm. Reid................. 
Adapted to do much good.— Mark Hopkins, D.D. 
. Lessons in the Closet. Chas.F.Deems, D.D. 


Devout meditations on the first thirteen 
chapters of Acts. 
79. Reminiscences of Lyman Beecher........ 


In this entertaining little volume is given 
many incidents not heretofore published. The 
author was converted under Dr. Beecher’s 
preaching.— Christian Herald, Detroit. 


ORDER BY TITLE AND NUMBER. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


— OF THE — 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Price, when issued, $12.00. At $7.00 to 
Advance Subscribers. $1.00 Extra 
Discount to Subscribers for any 
one of our Periodicals. Only 
$1.00 need be sent now. 


te” SEND FIVE CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE 
LATEST PROSPECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, ETC. 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS. 

1, The etymology is placed after the definition. 

. In the definition of a word the most common meaning 
is given first ; other meanings follow in the “order 
of usage.” 

. The Scientific Alphabet, prepared and recommended 
by the American Philological Association and 
adopted by the American Spelling Reform Associa- 
tion, is used in giving the pronunciation of words. 

. Disputed spellings and pronunciations are referred, 
under the direction of Prof. March, to a committee 
of fifty leading American, English, Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, and East-Indian piilologists, representative 
professional writers and speakers, 

. In disputed pronunciations the pronunciations pre- 


ferred by other leading dictionaries are also indi- 
cated. 


6. A committee of representative scholars will pass 
upon new words before they are admitted into the 
Dictionary. 

7. Every quotation is located, é. ¢., volume, page, etc., 
are given. 

8. Words that have a special denominational or class 


meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons 
representative of the denomination or dass to 
which they belong, 

9. By treating in groups the names of stars, fruiis, 
flowers, weights, measures, etc., we give these 
terms far more fully than any otber dictionary. 
Very full lists of handicraft terms are grouped 
under the different trades, and the more important 
of these words will also be given vocabulary places. 

. The different parts of each science are so treated 


that the definition is easily traceable throughout 
all its branches. 


11. Antonyms as well as synon are given frequently; 
also examples showing the proper use of prepo- 
sitions. 

12. The parts of compound words are separated by the 
German double hyphen ( ); syllables are separated 
by the single byphen (-). 

13. Int the vocabulary, only proper names. or proper 


terms derived from them, are printed with initial 
capital letters. 

14. The work will contain aW@ the words given in 
the latest Worcester, Webster, Stormonth, and 
Johnson, and over 100,000 more. 

It has many Other points of advantage, some of which 
may be of more value to the reader than those men- 
tioned. 

It will contain a large and valuable Appendix. It 
will be illustrated with 4.000 engravings, on the pages 
with the words they illustrate. 





Our Special Advance Offer, 
soon to cease, is clearly shown by the following 


ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 
which please read, sign, and return, or a copy of it: 
Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 AsTor PLacr, New York. 
1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you Ong Do - 
LAR in part payment for the same, and will for- 
ward you the remaining Six* DoLLARs when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if lam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 


Signed....sev0+ octecosenesenee POTTTTTTITITTT TTT ttl 
P. Orvervecesoes sasasesassceacss WOTTTTTTTITTTT TTT TT 
PN on cttkusvaabesenee BON. cxvavasdes 3ee8eeseese ccecce 


“If you are a suiscriber for ‘‘ The Literary Digest ” 
cancel this SLX by writing over it the word FIVE. 

Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two 
volumes 





PANY, Publishers, is and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 








If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,’ you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 


Pittsburgh. Geso. A. MACBETH Co. 





AMERICA 


We haveat last - 
demonstrated 






country for a low 
price. In lots of 
100,000 we 

this watch sur- 


prisinglychea: 
and can sell i. 
for $1.50. 


will tell you t 
good Tr Ie just. as 

iS just a 
shown in cut and de- 


‘““‘No Man in His 
Senses Will 
Dance.”’ 
—Cicero, 106 B.C. ‘*Danc- 
ing is a fitting recreation, 
even for a philosopher.’’— 
Socrates, 470 B.C. Prof. 
Wm. Cleaver Wilkinson's 
‘‘Dance of Modern Society”’ 
brings the question down to 
date. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents, 
post-free. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Non Exempt. 


To accidents and sudden 
illness all are liable. What 
to doin cases of emergency, 
till the doctor comes, is of 
the utmost importance. 
For 50 cents you can se- 
cure ‘‘ Emergency Notes,”’ 
a handsome cloth-bound 
manual of over 100 pages, 
18 original engravings, and 
over 300 indexed svbject 
references, ** Admirably 
arranged, a valuable book 
of reference.”"—New York 





Increased Appetite 


is one of the first good effects 
felt by users of Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil with Hypophos- 
phites. Good appetite begets 
good health. 


Scott's Emulsion 


is a fat food that provides its 
own tonic. Instead of a tax up- 
on appetite and digestion it is a 
wonderful help to both. 





Scott's Emulsion ar- 
vests the progress of 
Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Scrofula, and 
other wasting diseases 
by raising abarrier of 
healthy tlesh, strength 
and nerve. 














Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y- All druggists. 
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satisfied will re- : ¥ 
RIC EE, Th's wateh will not eminute in sodays. |°¥%. Price, 50 cents, post- 
$ £0’ None sent C.0.D., but all warrantedas above. {free. Funk & Wagnalls 


ACE TS & DEALERS sell these | Company, Publishers, 18 
wate! great quantities. md for special d . 
terms oth our catalogue of 1000 specialties, | and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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Our New 


GOLD=-BOND Certificates 


HAVE A NUMBER OF DESIRABLE 
FEATURES, AMONG WHICH ARE: 


Now Ready: 


A CENTURY TOO SOON: 


A STORY OF 
BACON’S REBELLION. 


Sas 


























y Vol. V1., ‘‘CotumBian HistoritcaL NovELs.” 
Le ‘ . 
if By John R. Musick. Illustrated with 22 superb 1st: Six per cent. interest, payable semi- 
2 engravings. 12mo, cloth, 400 pp. Price, $1.50, annually. | 
post-free. 

Here are the titles in full of the 


COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL NOVELS. 


Vol. L—Columbia: A Story of the Discovery of 
America. Vol. Il.—Estevan: A Story of the Spanish 
Conquests. Vol. III.—St. Augustine: A Story of the 
Huguenots. Vol. I1V.—Pocahontas: A Story of Virginia. 
Vol. V.—The Pilgrims: A Story of Massachusetts. Vol. 
VI.—A Century Too Soon: A Story of Bacon's Rebellion. 
Vol. VII.—The Witch of Salem: or, Credulity Run Mad. 
Vol. VIII.—Braddock: A Story of the French and 
Indian Wars. Vol. IX.—Independence: A Story of the 
F American Revolution. Vol. X.—Sustained Honor: A will enjoy special benefits and privil- 

i Story re ve ae of 1812. Vol. XI.—Humbled Pride: A eges: an interest coupon can be used on 

tory of the Mexican War. Vol. XII.—Union: A Story Dida: ite . et a j 
of the Great Rebellion and of Events Down to the Ge purchase ss 4 of om public at 
Present Day. any time during six months before such 

Six volumes now ready. Vol. VII. will be issued on interest coupon becomes due. 

May 15th. Each volume is complete in itself. <A 
hi desirable and instructive gift for young readers. The 
j religious and secular press of the country, pastors and 
I preachers, men eminent in the va~ ous walks of life, 
ai) students and teachers, folks young aud old, have united 
in praise of ‘‘ The Columbian Historical Novels.” 

Send for illustrated circular of the Series, containing 
our Special Advance Order Blank, critical comments 
from many sources, etc. 





2d: They are made doubly secure. Investors 
who wish high-class security, and good 
interest, will find them the very best. 


aes 


8d: They are issued in sums to suit, from $10 

upwards, in multiples of ten. | 
4th: The principal is made payable in terms 

to suit, as in three years, six years, and 

so on up to fifteen years, 
5th: Holders of these Gold-Bond Certificates 


sly Oe SSS 


SamesnBrss 


6th: A simple and safe system or method of 
transfer, enabling you to sell a part or 
all of your holdings, conveniently and 
without expense. 


Send for descriptive circular, free. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18-20 Astor Place, New York. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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